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Les Salons de Diderot 


The following paper was delivered 13 April 1950 in the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University, under the auspices of the Department of 
Graphic Arts, on the occasion of the opening of an exhibition of Diderot 
manuscripts. 

These manuscripts had been lent to Professor Herbert Dieckmann, of 
Harvard, by the Baron Jacques Levavasseur; they are part of the Fonds 
Vandeul, a collection of autograph manuscripts and manuscript copies left 
by Diderot to his daughter, Madame de Vandeul, and recently brought to 
the attention of scholarship by Professor Dieckmann. His detailed de- 
scription of the collection has just been published in Geneva. 

The autograph manuscript of Diderot’s first Salon, which is part of a 
letter to Grimm, was among the exhibits at Harvard. 


OUS sommes 4 Paris, au Louvre, 4 l’automne de 1769. 

Les visiteurs se pressent 4 |’Exposition de peinture et de 

sculpture; depuis le dix-septiéme siécle, ces expositions 

avaient lieu en principe tous les deux ans et se limitaient 

d’abord a l’espace du Salon Carré; de 1a le nom de Salons qu’on leur 
donnait, et que d’ailleurs elles ont gardé. 

Parmi les visiteurs de cette année 1769, croqués avec tant d’élégance 
par le crayon de Saint-Aubin (Planche Ia), il y avait Diderot. Ce 
n’était pas un curieux comme les autres. I] venait 14 en journaliste, en 
critique professionnel, chargé de rédiger pour la Correspondance lit- 
téraire de son ami Grimm le compte-rendu de |’Exposition. 

Voici d’ailleurs en quels termes, quelques années plus tét, Diderot 
remerciait Grimm de lui avoir confié ces fonctions de ‘grand Salon- 
nier,’ comme il dit: 


Si j’ai quelques notions réfléchies de la peinture et de la sculpture c’est 4 vous, 
mon ami, que je les dois; j’aurais suivi au Salon la foule des oisifs; j’aurais ac- 
cordé, comme eux, un coup d’oeil superficiel et distrait aux productions de nos 
artistes; d’un mot, j’aurais jeté dans le feu un morceau précieux, ou porté 
jusqu’aux nues un ouvrage médiocre, approuvant, dédaignant, sans rechercher 
les motifs de mon engouement ou de mon dédain. Crest la tiche que vous 
m’avez proposée qui a fixé mes yeux sur la toile, et qui m’a fait tourner autour 
du marbre. J’ai donné le temps 4 l’impression d’arriver et d’entrer. J'ai ouvert 
mon Ame aux effets. Je m’en suis laissé pénétrer. 
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Chaque Salon, naturellement, provoquait dans le public des discus- 
sions et suscitait aussi des brochures ot les artistes étaient plus ou moins 
durement traités. 

Voici par exemple une altercation dans |’escalier du Salon; un vieux 
connaisseur armé de sa loupe, fonce sur un jeune impudent qui a dé 
lui faire inconsidérément |’éloge de la peinture moderne. 

Et voici la Peinture elle-méme écoutant d’un air accablé les voix 
discordantes de l’ignorance et de l’envie, dénigrant sans pitié son 
ouvrage. 

Pour vous donner le ton de ces petites brochures, je vous citerai un 
fragment d’une lettre de Madame d’Epinay 4 l’abbé Galiani — deux 
amis de Diderot, justement; Madame d’Epinay fait 4 Galiani la gazette 
de Paris et 4 la date du 5 octobre 1771, elle lui écrit ceci: 


Il parait une petite brochure sur I’exposition des tableaux au Louvre, qui est 
trés plaisante. . . . L’idée [en] est trés gaie. Le suisse, gardien des tableaux, en- 
tend un grand bruit dans le salon pendant la nuit. I court, ce sont les tableaux 
qui parlent et qui se disent leurs vérités. Il appelle son neveu qui sait écrire, et 
qui écrit leur conversation et leur dispute; et c’est cette querelle que I’on publie. 
Cette critique est sévére mais elle me parait assez juste . . . [L’auteur] n’a 
méme pas épargné les artistes paresseux qui n’ont rien exposé au salon. Un des 
tableaux fait l’appel des absents.—- M. Doyen? — Les autres répondent: Il est 
4 la Cour.— A la Cour? et que diable y fait-il? — Le Roi lui a parlé; est-ce 
qu’il ne vous l’a pas dit? — Dumont le Romain? Il est 4 matines—Il a bien 
fait; tous ces petits culs nus l’auraient scandalisé. Madame Vien? — Elle est 
siirement avec son mari.— ...M. Fragonard? —Il perd son temps et son 
talent; il gagne de l’argent. — M. Greuze? — Il boude. — J’en suis faché; nous 
aurions eu le plaisir de répéter les éloges qu’il se donne, etc. Tout ce dialogue 
est sur ce ton... 


Galiani répond: 


A propos des tableaux, je remarque que le caractére dominant des Frangais 
perce toujours. Ils sont causeurs, raisonneurs, badins par essence; un mauvais 
tableau enfante une bonne brochure; ainsi, vous parlerez mieux des arts que 
vous n’en ferez jamais. 


Voila une conclusion un peu précipitée. Mais elle nous raméne a 
Diderot; car Diderot a merveilleusement raisonné de |’art de son 
époque; il a écrit d’excellentes pages sur de piétres tableaux; chose 
d’autant plus remarquable que ses critiques 4 lui n’étaient pas destinées 
4 la publication, et n’ont été imprimées qu’aprés sa mort, la plupart 
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méme longtemps aprés, puisqu’il a fallu attendre 1857 pour que le 
dernier de ses neuf Salons voie finalement le jour. 

Comment cela? C’est que, comme je !’ai dit, les chroniques artis- 
tiques de Diderot étaient destinées 4 la Correspondance littéraire de 
Grimm, cette correspondance était manuscrite, et ne circulait que hors 
de France. Grimm avait 4 Paris une officine, une ‘boutique’ comme il 
disait, ob une équipe de copistes fabriquait avec des articles et des comp- 
tes-rendus fournis par Raynal, par Meister, 4 l'occasion par Madame 
d’Epinay, et bien entendu par Grimm et Diderot eux-mémes, des 
sortes de cahiers qui deux fois par mois étaient expédiés 4 des abonnés 
étrangers, la plupart princiers ou méme royaux, soucieux de se tenir 
au courant de |’actualité parisienne: le duc de Deux Ponts, celui de 
Gotha, les princes de Hesse-Darmstadt et de Nassau-Sarrebruck, la 
reine de Suéde, le roi de Pologne et I’Impératrice de Russie. ‘C’est 
encore un des chagrins de Grimm,’ disait le bon Diderot 4 son amie 
Sophie Volland, ‘que de voir enfermer dans sa boutique, comme il 
l’appelle, une chose qui certainement ne parait pas avoir été faite pour 
étre ignorée.’ 

C’était aussi un de ses chagrins a lui, Diderot — car comme vous le 
voyez il prisait fort son propre ouvrage. Il en parle avec la plus naive 
satisfaction. “L’ouvrage avance,’ écrit-il par exemple 4 Mademoiselle 
Volland; ‘il est sérieux, il est gai; il y a des connaissances, des plaisanteries, 
des méchancetés, de la vérité; il m’amuse moi-méme . . .’ Et comme 
Mademoiselle Volland regrette que Diderot ne puisse pas lui lire ce qu’il 
a fait, il répond: “Vous avez raison de regretter la lecture de ce Salon. 
Il y a ma foi d’assez belles choses . . .’ 

En fait, il pensait qu’il n’en avait jamais écrit de plus belles. Il pré- 
tend que Grimm resta stupéfait quand il lui apporta son Salon de 1765. 


Il jure sur son ame . . . qu’aucun homme sous le ciel n’a fait et ne fera 
jamais un pareil ouvrage, et franchement j’avais la vanité secréte de le penser. 
Crest certainement la meilleure chose que j'ai faite depuis que je cultive les 
lettres, de quelque maniére qu’on la considére, soit par la diversité des tons, la 
variété des objets et l’abondance des idées qui n’ont jamais, j’imagine, passé par 
aucune téte que la mienne. C’est une mine de plaisanteries tantét légéres, 
tantét fortes. Quelquefois la conversation toute pure comme au coin du feu; 
d’autres fois, c’est tout ce qu’on peut imaginer d’éloquent ou de profond. 


Il est dur pour un auteur d’étouffer, pour ainsi dire, son ouvrage 
favori. Diderot s’en console 4 la pensée que du moins ses critiques ne 
blesseront pas les pauvres artistes, puisqu’ils ne les liront point. 
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Je me trouve quelquefois, dit-il, tiraillé par des sentiments tout opposés. Il y 
a des moments ow je voudrais que cette besogne tombat du ciel tout imprimée 
au milieu de la capitale; plus souvent, lorsque je réfléchis 4 la douleur profonde : 
qu'elle causerait 4 une infinité d’artistes . . . je serais désolé qu’elle parit. Je 
suis bien loin encore de garder dans mon coeur un sentiment de vanité aussi 
déplacée, lorsque j’imagine qu’il n’en faudrait pas davantage pour décrier et 
arracher le pain 4 de pauvres artistes, qui font a la vérité de pitoyables choses, 
mais qui ne sont plus d’age 4 changer d’état et qui ont une femme et une famille 
bien nombreuse; alors je condamne 4 lobscurité une production dont il ne 
serait pas difficile de recueillir gloire et profit. 





Ce sacrifice fait honneur au sensible Diderot. Prenons garde pour- 
tant qu’il comportait des compensations. D’abord l’obscurité 4 laquelle 
il condamnait ses Salons n’était pas définitive; il savait bien qu’ils 
seraient publiés aprés sa mort; il le savait si bien qu’il les avait soigneuse- 
ment recueillis pour les faire recopier en vue de cette publication. 

C’est un des points que la découverte de M. Dieckmann permet 
d’établir avec évidence. Voici par exemple le manuscrit original du 
Salon de 1759 (Planche Ib). Vous voyez que c’est une lettre 4 Grimm. 
Les scribes de Grimm en ont extrait pour la Correspondance littéraire 
la partie concernant le Salon. Mais ensuite Diderot a réclamé ses 
papiers; nous savons qu’il les réclamait méme avec impatience. Ainsi 
dans une lettre 4 Falconet il écrit: ‘S’il plaisait 4 M. Grimm de me 
restituer mes papiers, vous auriez la connaissance la plus compléte du i 
dernier Salon.’ Et plus tard: ‘J’en ai dit un mot dans mon Salon de 
cette année, que vous aurez lorsque Grimm me I’aura restitué.’ 

Ce que Grimm lui renvoyait, c’était sans doute une des copies 
exécutées pour la Correspondance littéraire,; mais Diderot tenait 4 
récupérer son manuscrit, et cela nous le savons par une lettre 4 Grimm 
lui-méme ou il recommande, a propos d’un autre ouvrage: ‘Ne brilez 
pas l’original, parcequ’il me servira pour collationner, vos scribes étant 
sujets 4 passer des mots, et quelquefois des lignes.’ 

Et voila ce Diderot qu’on nous donne pour un brouillon et pour un 
étourdi. Vous voyez qu'il ne laissait rien perdre. Il récupérait ses 
textes; et quand il les avait récupérés il les faisait copier avec un soin 
extréme. Pour qui? Pour Catherine II, sans doute, a qui il avait promis, | 
en méme temps que sa bibliothéque, la série compléte de ses manuscrits; 
mais aussi pour lui-méme, ou plutdét pour sa fille avec laquelle il a 
employé ses derniéres années 4 mettre au net ses oeuvres inédites. 

Voila une de ces copies — dont les manuscrits envoyés 4 St Petersbourg 
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n’étaient que les doubles. Dans certains cas méme, pour un Salon nous 
avons deux copies, l’une sans rature, |’autre comportant des remanie- 
ments exécutés par la fille de Diderot ou par son gendre, peut-étre 
d’aprés ses instructions. 

Ainsi donc les Salons, soigneusement recopiés et réarrangés, étaient 
préts 4 paraitre, comme oeuvre posthume sans doute; mais Diderot 
croyait a la postérité. 

Vous remarquerez aussi que Diderot, en renongant 4 la publication 
des Salons durant sa vie se réservait, par compensation, le droit de 
parler sans ménagement des artistes; sir de ne pas les blesser, puisqu’il 
ne serait pas entendu d’eux, il exprimait tout criment son opinion, 
avec un sans-géne parfait. Le commencement du Salon de 59 vous 
donne déja le ton. Mais vous verrez tout 4 l’heure comment il hous- 
pillait ses victimes. Voila donc ce qu’il a gagné 4 sacrifier la publication 
immeédiate: son franc-parler. 

Maintenant, de quel droit juge-t-il les artistes? Qu’est-ce qui lui 
donne, 4 lui littérateur, la compétence et l’autorité pour discuter un 
tableau, ou une statue? Un écrivain peut-il s’improviser critique d’art? 

Diderot s’était posé la question. En 1758, donc un an avant de 


rédiger son premier Salon, il écrivait au sujet du Voyage en Italie de 
Cochin: 


Je ne connais guére d’ouvrage plus propre a rendre nos simples littérateurs 
circonspects, lorsqu’ils parlent de peinture. La chose dont ils peuvent apprécier 
le mérite et dont ils sont juges; comme tout le monde, ce sont les passions, le 
mouvement, les caractéres, le sujet, l’effet général; mais il ne s’entendent ni au 
dessin, ni aux lumiéres, ni au coloris, ni 4 ’harmonie du tout, ni a la touche, etc. 
A tout moment ils sont exposés 4 élever aux nues une production médiocre, et 
a passer dédaigneusement devant un chef-d’oeuvre de l’art; a s’attacher dans un 
tableau, bon ou mauvais, 4 un endroit commun, et 4 n’y pas voir une qualité 


surprenante; en sorte que leurs critiques et leurs éloges feraient rire celui qui 
broie les couleurs dans l’atelier. 


Ainsi Diderot est averti du danger, pour le littérateur, de parler d’art 
a tort et 4 travers; comment prévenir ce danger? Il répond lui-méme: 
‘Il faudrait étre accompagné au Salon d’un artiste habile et véridique, 
qui nous laisserait voir et dire tout a notre aise, et qui nous cognerait 
de temps en temps le nez sur les belles choses que nous aurions dé- 
daignées, et sur les mauvaises qui nous auraient extasiés.’ 

Autrement dit, il faut se laisser guider par les experts, par les gens du 
métier. Mais attention. L’opinion des gens du métier n’est souveraine 
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qu’en matiére de métier, justement; c’est-a-dire en matiére de facture 
et de technique. Mais il y a toute une partie de |’art dont le littérateur 
est aussi bon juge, et méme souvent meilleur juge, que l’artiste: c’est le 
cété moral de l’oeuvre dart, ‘les passions, les caractéres, le sujet.’ La 
dessus Diderot est parfaitement explicite. ‘Dans toute imitation de la 
nature,’ dit-il, ‘il y a le technique et le moral. Le jugement du moral 
appartient 4 tous les hommes de goit; celui du technique n’appartient 
qu’aux artistes. Que cet artiste ironique hoche du nez quand je me 
mélerai du technique de son métier, 4 la bonne heure; mais s’il me 
contredit quand il s’agira de |’idéal de son art, il pourrait bien me 
donner ma revanche.’ Ainsi le critique littéraire qui passe critique d’art 
n’a pas tout a apprendre; car ‘l’idéal ne s’apprend pas,’ dit-il encore; 
‘celui qui sait juger un poéte sait aussi juger un peintre.’ 

Ce qui reste 4 apprendre, ce sont les recettes et les secrets du métier, 
et d’abord les termes méme et la langue de I’art. “Voulez-vous faire 
des progrés dans la connaissance si difficile du technique? Promenez- 
vous dans une galerie avec un artiste, et faites-vous expliquer et montrer 
sur la toile l’exemple des mots techniques; sans cela, vous n’aurez 
jamais que des notions confuses.’ 

Nous retrouvons bien ici le consciencieux Diderot, "homme qui 
pour préparer les planches de |l’Encyclopédie allait interroger les 
ouvriers, les artisans, se faisait montrer leurs outils, en apprenait la 
nomenclature et |’usage. 

Quels sont les artisans qu’il va consulter cette fois? C’est d’abord 
Chardin, le plus grand de tous. Durant le temps ot Diderot fréquentait 
les Salons, Chardin y jouait un réle capital; non seulement il y ex- 
posait lui-méme, bien entendu — mais il exergait les fonctions de 
‘tapissier’; c’était lui, autrement dit, qui était chargé d’accrocher aux 
murs les tableaux des autres. Fonctions délicates s’il en fut, car il lui 
appartenait de mettre telle toile en évidence, de reléguer telle autre 
dans un coin obscur; et Diderot lui préte 4 ce propos toutes sortes 
d’intentions malicieuses. 

C’est auprés de Chardin que Diderot s’est instruit des difficultés de 
la peinture. I] montre le bon Chardin le prenant par la main, le menant 
devant un tableau et lui disant: “Tenez . . .’ Il le montre aussi préchant 
lindulgence, lorsque Grimm et lui critiquaient un artiste inconsidéré- 
' ment. ‘Rappelez-vous ce que Chardin nous disait au Salon: “Messieurs, 
messieurs, de la douceur. Entre tous les tableaux qui sont ici, cherchez 
le plus mauvais — et sachez que deux mille malheureux ont brisé entre 
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leurs dents le pinceau, de désespoir de faire jamais aussi mal. . . . Si 
vous voulez m’écouter, vous apprendrez peut-étre 4 étre indulgents.” ’ 
Diderot n’a pas appris l’indulgence; mais il s’est initié aux ressources et 
aux mystéres du métier auprés du maitre le plus savant qui fit jamais. 

Il a d’autres experts pour le former; il fréquente atelier de La Tour, 
celui de Van Loo; comme conseiller technique pour la gravure, il a 
Cochin; pour la sculpture, Falconet, dont il déplore l’absence lors du 
— de 1767: ‘Nous touchons au moment du Salon,’ écrit-il 4 son 

; ‘qui est-ce qui vous suppléera prés de moi? qui est-ce qui me 
ama du doigt les beaux endroits, les endroits faibles?’ 

Le résultat de cet apprentissage, c’est la place de plus en plus im- 
portante donnée par Diderot 4 |’exécution; ce sont les remarques de 
plus en plus pertinentes, de plus en plus ‘professionnelles’ qu’il lui 
consacre: ‘S’il m’arrive de blesser l’artiste,’ écrit-il en 1765, ‘c’est 
souvent avec |’arme qu’il a lui-méme aiguisée: je |’ai interrogé.’ 

Et en 1769, chargé par l’Impératrice Catherine d’acheter des tableaux, 
il peut déclarer avec une tranquille assurance: 


Jespére me tirer avec succés de toutes ces commissions-la parce que je ne pré- 
sume aucunement de mes lumiéres, que je ne juge que de ce que je connais, et 
que sur le reste, qui tient au technique, je ne suis point humilié de recourir aux 
lumiéres des gens de l’art entre lesquels il y en a, comme vous savez, un bon 
nombre qui me chérissent et qui me disent la vérité. Avec ce que la nature m’a 
donné de goat et de jugement, et les yeux de Vernet, de Vien, de Cochin, de 
Chardin, que j’emprunte quand il me plait, il est difficile qu’on me trompe. 

Voila donc comment Diderot s’est préparé a ses fonctions de critique. 
Voyons-le maintenant en action. Suivons-le au Salon. Il faut bien voir 
que pour un homme aussi surmené, aussi surchargé de besogne, ces 
comptes-rendus devaient étre une corvée redoutable — corvée, c’est 
le mot qu’il emploie lui-méme dans ses moments d’humeur lorsqu’il est 
harcelé par Grimm, qui le tyrannise sans merci; mais |’admirable, c’est 
que malgré ces plaintes il s’acquitte de la tache avec une conscience, 
une allégresse, et une célérité qui le ravissent lui-méme. C’est qu’il y 
a pris goit. D’abord, pendant plusieurs jours et méme plusieurs 
semaines de suite, il va au Salon. Il s’y proméne, le catalogue a la main, 
s’arrétant, revenant, choisissant les oeuvres dont il parlera. “Voici ma 
régle,’ dit-il. ‘Je m’arréte devant un morceau de peinture; si la premiére 
sensation que j’en regois va toujours en s’affaiblissant, je le laisse; si au 
contraire, plus je le regarde, plus il me captive, si je ne le quitte qu’a 
regret, s'il me rappelle quand je l’ai quitté, je le prends.’ 
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Ces séances sont trés rapprochées. Ainsi, le 8 Septembre 1767 il 
écrit 4 Sophie Volland: 


[J’allai] au Salon, od j’employai mon temps a louer un peu, a blamer beaucoup, 
jusqu’a deux heures . .. Le lendemain, c’était vendredi, autre séance aux 
tableaux ot il y a quelques belles choses qui perdent 4 l’examen. . . . Le 
dimanche matin .. . je passai la matinée 4 rédiger mes observations de pein- 
ture. . . . Mais, qu’ai-je fait lundi?. des descriptions et des critiques de tableaux, 
je crois . . . Je vous réponds ce mercredi matin, et je vais me débarrasser bien 
vite de deux ou trois importuns, pour courir au Salon . . . 


Quelques jours’ plus tard: 


Mes séances au Salon ne sont pas encore 4 leur fin. . . . Mardi, depuis sept 
heures et demie jusqu’a deux ou trois heures au Salon [il y arrivait de trés bonne 
heure, comme vous voyez, mais il explique que c’est grace a la protection 
spéciale du concierge, qui le laissait entrer] . . . La nuit de jeudi au vendredi, 
avec une grande partie de vendredi, 4 mettre 4 l’encre, chez moi, les observa- 
tions que j’avais faites au crayon au Salon. . . . 


Dans ces visites, Diderot n’est pas toujours seul. Souvent il est ac- 
compagné d’un artiste, Chardin ou Falconet (mais cette année-la, 
Falconet était parti, et il en soupire). Quelquefois il a pour compagnon 
Grimm lui-méme, qui en bon allemand aime la peinture lachrymatoire 
et renchérit encore sur son enthousiasme pour Greuze; ou bien il se 
promeéne bras dessus bras dessous avec son confrére Galiani, qui en bon 
italien apprécie surtout les grandes machines, le opere da stupire . . . 

Mais naturellement, malgré toutes ces visites, malgré ces notes au 
crayon prises sur le vif, il arrive que rentré chez lui Diderot oublie ou 
confonde: ‘Je ne sais, mon ami,’ écrit-il 4 Grimm, ‘si je ne brouille pas 
ici deux tableaux; j'ai beau me frapper le front, peindre et repeindre 
dans |’espace, ramener |’imagination au Salon: peine inutile.’ Alors 
que faire? Eh bien, Diderot a des auxiliaires, des agents de liaison qu’il 
expédie au Salon a la derniére minute vérifier tel ou tel détail quand il 
n’a plus le temps d’y retourner lui-méme. 

Il a d’abord Naigeon; mais Naigeon n’est pas sir. ‘J’avais prié 
Naigeon qui a été dessinateur, peintre, sculpteur avant que d’étre 
philosophe, d’aller quelquefois au Salon pour moi, et il me l’avait 
promis. Cependant, il n’en avait rien fait . . . Je lui ai adressé un petit 
sermon assez sec, qui a produit son effet, et on vient de me remettre un 
billet de lui qui me servira.’ 


Il a aussi un jeune artiste, La Rue, qui l’aide moyennant rétribution. 
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‘Celui-la,’ dit Diderot, ‘me sert fort bien, mais il faut que I’éducation 
de ce jeune homme ait été bien négligée — il écrit aussi mal qu’une 
blanchisseuse, ou qu’un évéque. Mais qu’est-ce que cela me fait? Ses 
remarques sont bonnes, et je parviens a les déchiffrer.’ 

L’auxiliaire idéal, bien sir, eit été Saint-Aubin. Diderot souhaite 
de pouvoir faire prendre des esquisses de tous les morceaux dont il aura 
a parler. C’est trés exactement ce que fait Saint-Aubin. II va au Salon, 
comme Diderot, le livret 4 la main, et il crayonne en marge, au fur et a 
mesure, tous les tableaux devant lesquels il passe . . . Trois Salons, 
celui de 61, celui de 69 et celui de 77 (Diderot a visité les deux premiers) 
ont été illustrés par lui, page par page. 

Voici une page du livret du Salon de 61. Vous remarquez que les 
artistes sont rangés par ordre de dignité selon une étiquette trés 
académique. D’abord M. Carle Van Loo, Recteur, Ecuyer, Cheva- 
lier de l’Ordre du Roi, Directeur de l’Ecole Royale des Eléves Pro- 
tégés, puis M. Boucher, Recteur. Plus bas viennent les Professeurs, et 
puis les simples Agréés (Planche Ila). Diderot, dans ses descriptions, 
suit cet ordre, puisque c’est celui du livret; mais naturellement il n’ac- 
cepte pas les préséances et vous verrez tout 4 l"heure comment il bouscule 
les Académiciens les mieux titrés. Vous remarquerez aussi que les fi- 
gurines de Saint-Aubin, dans leur exiguité, sont admirablement lisibles, 
et si fidéles qu’elles permettent d’identifier instantanément les tableaux. 
Ainsi vous aurez reconnu, au premier coup d’oeil, la célébre Accordée 
de Village de Greuze. Vous noterez enfin que Saint-Aubin a le gout 
de |’exactitude. Non seulement il complete le livret, mais il le corrige 
au besoin. 

Imaginez de quel secours edit été pour Diderot ce catalogue illustré, 
4 la fois délicieux et précis. 

Mais voici venu le moment de la rédaction définitive. Dans ses 
premiers Salons, l’inspiration de Diderot est encore un peu courte; mais 
plus il se familiarise avec l’art, plus il se passionne pour sa besogne; si 
bien que ses Salons de 1765 et 1767 par exemple sont des volumes — 
et des volumes écrits d’affilée, d’un seul trait . . . 

‘J'ai pris la plume,’ dit-il 4 Sophie Volland; ‘j’ai écrit quinze jours 
de suite, du soir au matin, et j’ai rempli d’idées et de style plus de deux 
cents pages de l’écriture petite et menue dont je vous écris mes longues 
lettres, et sur le méme papier; ce qui fournirait environ deux bons vo- 
lumes d’impression . . .’ 

Grimm restait abasourdi de cette surabondance — un peu inquiet 
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aussi de voir les articles de son Salonnier s’enfler d’année en année. Car 
enfin il fallait faire copier tout cela; et Diderot lui disait plaisamment: 
‘Mon ami, je vais vous ruiner.’ 

Voici quelques échantillons de sa maniére, qui vous illustreront 
d’abord la merveilleuse vivacité du ton. 


Monsieur Pierre, chevalier de Ordre du Roi, premier peintre de monseigneur 
le Duc d’Orléans et professeur de l’Académie de peinture, vous ne savez plus 
ce que vous faites . . . 

Depuis une douzaine d’années, [M. Pierre] a toujours été en dégénérant, et 
Sa morgue s’est accrue 4 mesure que son talent s’est perdu; c’est aujourd’hui le 
plus vain et le plus plat de nos artistes. 

Il a pris pour sujet d’un de ses tableaux: Mercure amoureux qui change en 
pierre Aglaure, qui Péloignait de sa soeur Hersé (Planche IIb). 

On voit 4 gauche Hersé 4 sa toilette. Derriére elle est une suivante debout; 
4 droite, sur le devant, Aglaure est renversée a terre; au-dessus, Mercure, porté 
dans les airs, touche de son caducée cette soeur incommode. 

D’abord quelle plate idée d’avoir mis Hersé 4 sa toilette! C’est une grande 
figure froide, imbécile, sans action, sans passion, sans mouvement, sans caractére, 
ne prenant pas le moindre intérét 4 ce qui se passe. Cette subalterne a cété 
d’elle, on peut dire qu’elle se conforme trés bien a l’indifférence de sa maitresse. 
Pour |’Aglaure, c’est en charbon de terre que Mercure la change; je m’en rap- 
porte a M. de Jussieu. Ce Mercure qui fait ici le réle principal est si faible de 
couleur qu’on le prendrait pour un nuage gris. Le tout a l’air d’une premiére 
ébauche ou d’un mauvais tableau ancien dont on a enlevé la couleur en le 
nettoyant. 

Depuis que ce morceau est exposé, le peintre va tous les matins le retoucher. 
Retouche, retouche, mon ami, je te promets que cela n’est ni fait ni 4 faire. Ce 
n’est pas Aglaure, c’est l’artiste et toute sa composition que Mercure en colére 
a pétrifiés. 


Voila un artiste lestement exécuté. En voici un autre. Il s’agit de 
Deshays, un peintre religieux de grand talent d’ailleurs, et que Diderot 
ménage d’ordinaire. Mais ce Saint Jéréme écrivant sur la mort (Planche 
IIIa) n’a pas l’heur de lui plaire. 


A droite, un ange qui vient a tire-d’aile, sonnant de la trompette, et qui passe. 
A gauche, le saint assis sur un quartier de roche, regardant et écoutant l’ange 
qui sonne et qui passe. A terre, autour de lui, une téte de mort et quelques 
vieux livres. 

Deshays était bien malade quand il fit ce tableau. Plus de feu, plus de 
génie. . . . Le saint Jérdme est bien peint et trés-bien dessiné; mais la composi- 
tion en est pesante et engourdie. L’ange est vigoureux et sa téte belle: je le 
veux; mais il a les ailes ébouriffées, déchirées, mises 4 |’envers, une d’une couleur 
et l'autre d’une autre, et l’on dirait d’un ange de Milton, que le diable aurait 
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malmené. Et puis, que signifie cet ange? Que veut dire ce saint qui le regarde 
et qui l’écoute? C'est réaliser autour d’un homme le fantéme de son imagina- 
tion. Quelle misérable et pauvre idée! Que l’ange sonnft et passat, j'y con- 
sentirais; mais au lieu de lui donner une existence réelle, en attachant sur lui 
les regards du saint, il fallait me le montrer du visage, des bras, de la position, 
de caractére, dans la terreur que doit éprouver celui 4 qui toutes les miséres de 
la fin derniére de homme sont présentes, qui les voit, qui en est consterné . . . 


Vous voyez comment Diderot procéde. Il va droit au défaut central, 
la conception. C’est que dans un tableau d’histoire, qu’il s’agisse de la 
Fable ou de !’Ecriture, l’idée est essentielle. Observons 4 présent sa 
réaction devant une scéne domestique, un Greuze. C’est le tableau de 


La mere bien-aimée (Planche [Va) — que Madame Geoffrin appelait 
‘une fricassée d’enfants.’ 


Etablissons le local. La scéne se passe 4 la campagne; on voit dans une salle 
basse, en allant de la droite 4 la gauche, un lit; au devant du lit, un chat sur un 
tabouret; puis la mére bien-aimée renversée sur sa chaise longue, et tous ses 
enfants répandus sur elle. Il y en a six au moins: le plus petit est entre ses bras: 
un second est pendu d’un cété; un troisiéme est pendu de l’autre; un quatriéme, 
grimpé au dossier de la chaise, lui baise le front; un cinquiéme lui mange les 
joues; un sixiéme, debout, a la téte penchée sur son giron, et n’est pas content de 
son réle. La mére de ces enfants a la joie et la tendresse peintes sur son visage, 
avec un peu de ce malaise ins¢parable du mouvement et du poids de tant 
d’enfants qui l’accablent, et dont les caresses violentes ne tarderaient pas a 
lexcéder si elles duraient. . . . Sur le fond de la salle, le dos tourné 4 une 
cheminée couverte d’une glace, la grand’mére assise dans un fauteuil, et bien 
grand’mérisée de téte et d’ajustements, éclatant de rire de la scéne qui se passe. 
Plus sur la gauche et sur le devant, un chien qui aboie de joie, et se fait de féte. 
Tout a fait vers la gauche . . . le mari qui revient de la chasse; il se joint 4 la 
scéne, en étendant ses bras, se renversant le corps un peu en arriére et en riant. 
Crest un jeune et gros garcon, qui se porte bien et au travers de la satisfaction 
duquel on discerne la vanité d’avoir produit toute cette jolie marmaille. A cété 
du pére, son chien; derriére lui, tout 4 fait a l’extrémité de la toile, 4 gauche, 
un panier a sécher du linge; puis, sur le pas de la porte, un bout de servante 
qui s’en va. 

Cela est excellent, et pour le talent, et pour les moeurs. Cela préche la popu- 
lation, et peint trés-pathétiquement le bonheur et le prix inestimables de la paix 
domestique. Cela dit 4 tout homme qui a de l’éme et du sens: “Entretiens ta 
famille dans l’aisance; fais des enfants 4 ta femme; fais-lui-en tant que tu pourras; 
n’en fais qu’a elle, et sois sir d’étre bien chez toi.” 


On associe toujours Greuze 4 Diderot, trop étroitement peut-étre, 
4 coup sir trop exclusivement. Parce que Diderot a dit un jour: ‘C’est 
vraiment mon peintre que ce Greuze’; parce que surtout il a eu le 
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malheur de dire: ‘Le genre me plait; c’est de la peinture morale,’ on 
oublie que Diderot s’intéresse profondément a d’autres genres, 4 com- 
mencer par la peinture d’histoire, o Greuze s’est essayé en vain; et 
que de Greuze méme il a parlé sévérement quelquefois. En tout cas, 
voila encore une page alerte et bien troussée. 

En voici une autre, qui est célébre. Cette fois il s’agit d’un portrait, 
du portrait de Diderot lui-méme par Michel Van Loo (Planche Va). 
Il a une histoire. Le 11 octobre 1767 Diderot écrit 4 Mademoiselle 
Volland: ‘Michel m’a envoyé le beau portrait qu’il a fait de moi; il est 
arrivé, au grand étonnement de Mme Diderot, qui le croyait destiné a 
quelqu’un ou quelqu’une. Je |’ai placé au-dessus du clavecin de ma petite 
bonne. . . . Mme Diderot prétend qu’on m’a donné l’air d’une vieille 
coquette qui fait le petit bec et qui a encore des prétentions. Il y a 
bien quelque chose de vrai dans cette critique.’ 

Ouvrons maintenant le Salon de 1767, et nous trouverons ce com- 
mentaire sur ce méme portrait: 


. . » Jaime Michel; mais j’aime encore mieux la vérité. Assez ressemblant 
. . . trés-vivant; c’est sa douceur, avec sa vivacité; mais trop jeune, téte trop 
petite, joli comme une femme, lorgnant, souriant, mignard, faisant le petit bec, 
la bouche en coeur . . . On le voit de face; il a la téte nue; son toupet gris, 
avec sa mignardise, lui donne lair d’une vieille coquette qui fait encore 
Paimable . . . Que diront mes petits-enfants, lorsqu’ils viendront 4 comparer 
mes tristes ouvrages avec ce riant, mignon, efféminé, vieux coquet-la? Mes 
enfants, je vous préviens que ce n’est pas moi. J’avais en une journée cent 
physionomies diverses, selon la chose dont j’étais affecté. J’étais serein, triste, 
réveur, tendre, violent, passionné, enthousiaste; mais je ne fus jamais tel que 
vous me voyez la. J’avais un grand front, des yeux trés-vifs, d’assez grands 
traits, la téte tout 4 fait du caractére d’un ancien orateur, une bonhomie qui 
touchait de bien prés a la bétise, a la rusticité des anciens temps. 


Tel il nous apparait dans ce portrait que Levitzki fait de lui en Russie, 
quelques années plus tard, ou mieux encore dans le buste de Houdon 
exposé au Salon de 1771. Devant ces effigies Diderot a pu s’écrier: 
‘Ecco, ecco il vero Pulcinella? 

Il n’est guére question de peinture dans la page que je viens de vous 
lire; mais qui songerait a s’en plaindre? Les épanchements de Diderot — 
ses parenthéses, ses digressions enfin, sont un des délices de son ouvrage. 
Il s’est comparé lui-méme 4 ‘ces chiens de chasse mal disciplinés, qui 
courent indistinctement tout le gibier qui se léve devant eux.’ Mais 
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c’est un chien d’un flair merveilleux et, 4 le suivre dans ses détours et 
sur toutes ces fausses pistes, on est bien sir de ne s’ennuyer jamais. 

Au reste, il revient a la piste principale, et si le tableau lui plait il en 
approfondit l’étude aussi bien celle de la facture que celle du sujet. 
Je n’ai pas le temps de vous citer ici une de ces analyses magistrales 
comme, par exemple, son commentaire sur le Miracle des Ardents de 
Doyen, qui ne tient pas moins de seize pages; mais je vous signalerai du 
moins un procédé constant qu’il emploie de la fagon la plus efficace 
dans |’appréciation d’un tableau—c’est la comparaison d’un méme 
sujet traité par deux artistes. Tel ce Saint Vincent de Paul préchant 
de Hallé (Planche IIIb). Diderot est dur pour ce tableau, et non sans 
raison. 


Ah, s’écrie-t-il, quel prédicateur, et quel auditoire! Le saint est assis dans la 
chaire. Il a la main droite étendue: il tient son bonnet carré de la gauche, et il 
est penché vers son auditoire attentif, mais tranquille. Je voudrais bien que 
M. le professeur [Hallé] me dit quel est le moment qu’il a choisi. Ce bonnet 
carré m’apprend que le sermon commence ou qu’il finit; mais lequel des deux? 
Et puis ces deux instants sont également froids. Quand un artiste introduit dans 
une composition un saint embrasé de l'amour de Dieu . . . et qu'il lui met un 
bonnet carré 4 la main, comme 4 un homme qui entre dans une compagnie et 
qui la salue poliment, je lui dirais volontiers: Vous n’étes qu’un plat, et vous 
vous mélez d’un métier de génie: faites autre chose. 

Et puis, continue Diderot, croyez-vous qu’il fit indifférent de savoir, avant 
de prendre le crayon ou le pinceau, quel était le sujet du sermon? si c’était ou 
leffroi des jugements de Dieu, ou la confiance dans la miséricorde divine, ou la 
commisération pour les pauvres, ou un mystére, ou un point de morale, ou les 
dangers des passions, ou les devoirs de l'état, ou la fuite du monde? Ignorez- 
vous ce que votre orateur dit? Comment saurez-vous le visage qu’il doit avoir 
et l'impression qui doit se méler avec l’attention dans les visages de vos audi- 
teurs? Ne sentez-vous pas que si le sermon est des jugements de Dieu, votre 
orateur aura |’air sombre et recueilli et votre auditoire prendra le méme carac- 
tére; que si le sermon est de l'amour de Dieu, votre orateur aura les yeux 
tournés vers le ciel, et qu’il sera dans une extase que les peuples qui l’écoutent 
partageront; que s'il préche la commisération pour les pauvres, il aura le regard 
attendri et touché, et qu’il en sera de méme de ses auditeurs? Allez sous le 
cloitre des Chartreux; voyez le tableau de la Prédication, et dites-moi s’il y a le 
moindre doute que le sermon ne soit de la sévérité des jugements de Dieu? 


Ce rapprochement avec Le Sueur est en effet plein de sens; |’ordon- 
nance raphaélienne et la gravité pensive de Le Sueur forment le con- 
traste le plus cruel avec l’insipidité de Hallé, et donnent la mesure de 
sa médiocrité. 
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Or pour chaque théme Diderot a ainsi des modeéles, ses pierres de 
touche. Pour La Résurrection de Lazare, c’est Rembrandt; pour 
Judith, c’est Rubens; pour La Descente de Croix, Carrache; pour 
Esther devant Assuérus, Poussin. Il s’est meublé la mémoire de ces 
archétypes empruntés au Flamands, aux Bolonais, aux Vénitiens, 4 
lantiquité. C’est a leur échelle qu’il mesure les productions de son 
temps; c’est 4 ces maitres qu’il renvoie les artistes contemporains. 

Mais rien de systématique en tout ceci. Ces rapprochements lui vien- 
nent, semble-t-il, comme tout le reste, au courant de la plume, avec le 
méme naturel, la méme vivacité que ses réflexions les plus prime-sautiéres. 

Il est un point cependant sur lequel Diderot était contraint d’observer 
une méthode. Tous ces tableaux qu’il commente, il lui faut bien les 
décrire d’abord, puisque ses lecteurs n’en avaient sous les yeux aucune 
reproduction. Il a gémi plusieurs fois de cette nécessité; mais il s’en est 
fait une vertu. 

Décrire 4 la file des dizaines et des dizaines de tableaux — les décrire 
de maniére a ce que le lecteur se les représente nettement et sans fatigue, 
c’est une gageure, c’est un tour de force. C’est justement celui qu’il 
accomplit. ‘Il semble au premier coup d’oeil,’ écrivait Diderot 4 propos 
du Voyage en Italie, ‘que cet ouvrage ne puisse étre lu que sur les lieux 
et devant les tableaux dont |’auteur parle; cependant, soit prestige de 
l’art, ou talent de |’auteur, |’imagination se réveille, et on lit.’ 

Eveiller l’imagination, tel est en effet le talent de l’auteur qui n’a pour 
faire voir que sa plume. Vous avez pu vérifier déja avec quelle rapidité, 
quelle autorité magistrales Diderot expose le sujet d’une toile, plante 
le décor, campe les personnages, tout cela selon un certain ordre ‘tou- 
jours en allant de gauche 4 droite, c’est mon allure,’ dit-il. Mais le 
procédé risque tout de méme d’étre fastidieux 4 la longue; et puis il 
n’est pas suffisant, c’est un premier schéma; il faut le colorer, |’animer, 
passer de la description a |’évocation. 

Comment Diderot se tire-t-il de ces difficultés? Il a bien senti d’abord 
qu'il importait de varier la présentation. ‘Peut-étre,’ écrit-il en 1767, 
‘avec . . . le choix d’une forme originale, réussirais-je 4 conserver le 
charme de l’intérét 4 une matiére usée . . .’ 

D’un Salon a l'autre, il change complétement de procédé d’exposi- 
tion. Le Salon de 1769 est écrit sous forme de lettres séparées; celui de 
1775, sous forme de dialogue. A lintérieur d’un méme Salon, d’un 
tableau a |’autre, il fait alterner non seulement tous les tons, mais tous 
les genres et toutes les formes littéraires — le discours, la satire, la nar- 
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ration, la méditation, le lyrisme, la prosopopée, avec une inépuisable 
ingéniosité. 

Par exemple, il doit décrire une série de paysages de Vernet (Planche 
IVb). Comment commence-t-il? ‘J’avais écrit le nom de cet artiste 


au haut de ma page, et j’allais vous entretenir de ses ouvrages, lorsque 


je Suis parti pour une campagne voisine de la mer, et renommée pour 
la beauté de ses sites.’ 


Et en effet le voila parti. Il raconte cette journée 4 la campagne, ot 
il est accompagné par un abbé et deux jeunes enfants, ses éléves; il rap- 
porte les propos de ses compagnons, les incidents de la route, un pique- 
nique sur l’herbe —et bien entendu, les sites qu’ils traversent aux 
diverses heures du jour. Cela pendant quarante pages d’une fraicheur, 
d’une verve délicieuses . . . Finalement, le soir vient. 


Nous allions en silence, l’abbé me précédant, moi le suivant, et m’attendant a 
chaque pas 4 quelque nouveau coup de théatre. Je ne me trompais pas. Mais 
comment vous en rendre l’effet et la magie? Ce ciel orageux et obscur, ces 
nuées épaisses et noires, toute la profondeur, toute la terreur qu’elles donnaient 
a la scéne; la teinte qu’elles jetaient sur les eaux, l'immensité de leur étendue; 
la distance infinie de l’astre 4 demi voilé, dont les rayons tremblaient 4 leur 
surface; la vérité de cette nuit, la variété des objets et des scénes qu’on y dis- 
cernait, le bruit et le silence, le mouvement et le repos, l’esprit des incidents, 
la grace, l’élégance, l’action des figures; la vigueur de la couleur, la pureté du 
dessin, mais surtout l"harmonie et le sortilége de l'ensemble: rien de négligé, 
rien de confus; c’est la loi de la nature riche sans profusion, et produisant les 
plus grands phénoménes avec la moindre quantité de dépense. Il y a des nuées; 
mais un ciel, qui devient orageux ou qui va cesser de |’étre, n’en assemble pas 
davantage. . . . Elles s’obscurcissent; mais la mesure de cette obscurité est 
juste. C'est ainsi que nous avons vu cent fois astre de la nuit en percer |’épais- 
seur. C'est ainsi que nous avons vu sa lumiére affaiblic et pale trembler et 
vaciller sur les eaux. Ce n’est point un port de mer que l’artiste a voulu peindre. 

“L’artiste! 

— Oui, mon ami, lartiste. Mon secret m’est échappé . . . entrainé par le 
charme du Clair de lune de Vernet, j’ai oublié que je vous avais fait un conte 
jusqu’a présent, et que je m’étais supposé devant la nature (et l’illusion était 
bien facile), puis tout 4 coup je me suis retrouvé de la campagne au Salon. 

— Quoi! me direz-vous, l’instituteur, ses deux petits éléves, le déjeuner sur 
Pherbe, le paté, sont imaginés? 

—E vero. 

— Ces différents sites sont des tableaux de Vernet? 

— Tu [hai detto. 

— Et c’est pour rompre l’ennui et la monotonie des descriptions que vous en 


avez fait des paysages réels, et que vous avez encadré des paysages dans des 
entretiens? 
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— A maraviglia; bravo; ben sentito. Ce n’est donc plus de la nature, c’est de 
lart; ce n’est plus de Dieu, c’est de Vernet que je vais vous parler.” 


Ainsi Diderot souligne lui-méme son artifice avec une bonne humeur 
charmante. 

Une autre fois, il commence ainsi un article sur Fragonard: ‘Je vais 
vous faire part d’une vision assez étrange, dont je fus tourmenté la 
nuit qui suivit un jour dont j’avais passé la matinée a voir des tableaux, 
et la soirée a lire quelques Dialogues de Platon.’ Il raconte cette vision, 
de qualité trés platonicienne en effet, et il se trouve qu’au bout de 
quelques pages il a décrit, en prétendant l’avoir révé, Corésus se sacri- 
fiant pour sauver Callirboé. A ce moment-la Grimm prend la parole, 
et se met a critiquer le tableau. 


Nous avons seulement observé, dans le tableau, que les vétements du grand 
prétre tenaient un peu trop 4 ceux d’une femme. 

— Attendez . . . Mais c’est comme dans mon réve. 

— Que ces jeunes acolytes, tout nobles, tout charmants qu’ils étaient, étaient 
d’un sexe indécis, des espéces d’hermaphrodites. 

— C’est encore comme dans mon réve. 

— Que la victime, bien couchée, bien tombée, était peut-étre un peu trop 
étroitement serrée d’en bas par ses vétements. 

— Je l’ai aussi remarqué dans mon réve; mais je lui faisais un mérite d’étre 
décente, méme dans ce moment. 

— Que sa téte, faible de couleur, peu expressive, sans teintes, sans passages, 
était plutét celle d’une femme qui sommeille que d’une femme qui s’évanouit. 

— Je l’ai révée avec ces défauts. 


Diderot s’amuse, sans doute — mais sa critique est faite; et tout en se 
jouant il a recréé, avec son atmosphére vaporeuse, la composition de 
Fragonard. 

Mais il y a une autre maniére encore de recréer une oeuvre d’art, c’est 
de la refaire 4 son idée. C’est une tentation 4 laquelle Diderot céde trés 
souvent. Méme quand il admire, il lui arrive de suggérer des change- 
ments, ou de proposer une conception nouvelle. Ainsi le Pygmalion 
de Falconet (Planche Vb) |’enchante; mais s'il faut l’en croire lui, 
Diderot, aurait fait mieux encore. 


Jai imaginé, dit-il, une autre composition que voici: 

Je laisse la statue telle qu’elle est, excepté que je demande de droite 4 gauche 
son action exactement la méme qu’elle est de gauche a droite. 

Je conserve au Pygmalion son expression et son caractére, mais je le place 4 
gauche; il a entrevu dans sa statue les premiers signes de vie. Il était alors ac- 
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croupi; il se reléve lentement jusqu’a ce qu’il puisse atteindre 4 la place du 
coeur. Il y pose légérement le dos de la main gauche, il cherche si le coeur bat; 
cependant ses yeux attachés sur ceux de sa statue attendent qu’ils s’entr’ouvrent. 


Ce n’est plus alors la main droite de la statue, mais la gauche que le petit Amour 
dévore. 


Il me semble que ma pensée est plus neuve, plus rare, plus énergique que celle 
de Falconet. . . . 


Je n’en suis pas sir, ni vous non plus. Et il est certain que Goethe 
(qui a traduit en partie, et commenté |’Essai sur la Peinture de Diderot), 
aurait jugé son Pygmalion doublement sacrilége. D’abord, aux yeux de 
Goethe, le mythe de Pygmalion lui-méme est barbare. Une statue 
inspirant un amour sensuel est une confusion exécrable entre la sphére 
de la nature et celle de l’art qui doivent rester 4 tout jamais distinctes — 
mais que dire alors de la familiarité de Diderot, qui voudrait que son 
Pygmalion touche le sein de marbre avec le dos de la main? 

Mais c’est un fait: Diderot, qui prend les artistes pour conseillers 
lorsque il s’agit d’apprécier la facture d’un tableau, se flatte de pouvoir 
étre 4 son tour le conseiller des artistes quand il s’agit de la composition. 
‘J'ai,’ dit-il, ‘une Résurrection de Lazare toute nouvelle dans ma téte; 
qu’on m’améne un grand maitre, et nous verrons. . . . Sil répond a 
ce que je sens, je vous offre une résurrection plus vraie, plus miracu- 
leuse, plus pathétique et plus forte qu’aucune de celles que vous ayez 
encore vues.’ I] lui est arrivé en effet de suggérer et méme de dicter 
des tableaux a des artistes, 4 Vien, par exemple; et un des grands jours 
de sa vie, ¢’a été celui ot on lui a demandé un projet de monument pour 
le tombeau du Dauphin, en 1766. ‘Je vous donne . . . a deviner en 
cent,’ écrit-il 4 Sophie Volland, ‘ce qui m’occupe maintenant. Les 
artistes m’ont chargé du projet du tombeau que le Roi a ordonné au 
Dauphin. Moi! Moi!’ 

Cette fierté enfantine fait sourire; et il est certain que les idées de 
Diderot sont le plus souvent des idées d’homme de théatre ou de met- 
teur en scéne, beaucoup plus dramatiques que plastiques. Mais il lui 
arrive aussi de suggérer l’atmosphére d’un tableau tel qu’il le congoit 
avec la plus persuasive, la plus pénétrante poésie. 

Il estime par exemple que les peintres n’ont jamais su trouver la note 
juste quand ils ont représenté Le Jugement de Paris, faute d’avoir com- 


pris que ‘tout l’effet d’un pareil tableau dépend du paysage, du moment 
du jour et de la solitude.’ # 
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Voici comment il a révé la scéne dans cette page précieuse, recopiée 
de sa propre main. 


Ce fut au déclin d’un beau jour d’automne que les déesses jalouses quittérent 
YOlympe et lui apparurent. Les chénes touffus qui couronnaient la cime des 
montagnes environnantes formaient un voile impénétrable aux rayons du soleil. 
A l'approche des divinités, ’air se parfuma au loin d’une vapeur délicieuse; la 
terre se couvrit de fleurs; les feuilles des arbres frémirent, et le chant des oiseaux 
cessa. Junon, son superbe paon a ses pieds, majestueusement assise sur le pen- 
chant de l’arc en ciel, était élevée 4 quelque distance au-dessus de la terre. 
Pallas s’était arrétée fitrement devant le pasteur. Elle avait sa lance 4 la main, et 
sa téte était couverte d’un casque brillant d’od s’échappaient quelques tresses 
négligées. 

Paris était assis sur un débris de rocher escarpé; et tandis que l’envoyé de 
Jupiter lui exposait le motif de son voyage, Vénus s’avancait mollement; sa 
blonde chevelure était élégamment nattée sur son front. Elle était presque nue; 
son fils qui ne s’en éloigne jamais, la suivait et la dépouillait malignement de la 
gaze légére qui dérobe ses charmes secrets. Tout reconnut sa présence. La 
brebis agacait le bélier; la chévre s’étendait voluptueusement sur l’herbe, entre 
deux boucs qui se menagaient de la corne; le taureau poursuivait en mugissant 
la génisse, et l’on vit l’aigle suspendre son vol, au milieu des airs et planer sous 


Paigle. Les regards du pasteur s’arrétérent sur Vénus, et la pomme s’échappa 
de ses mains. 


Seule une imagination imprégnée de paganisme pouvait concevoir 
cette scéne; car il y a plus et mieux ici qu’un décor, et des attitudes; on 
y respire un souffle panthéiste, une volupté tranquille et sacrée. — Et 
c’est autre chose qu’un patron, ou un modeéle que propose ici Diderot: 
c’est un équivalent de Rubens, ou plutét de Titien. 

Diderot, aprés avoir vu, jugé, refait tant d’oeuvres d’art, se devait, et 
devait 4 ses abonnés de la Correspondance littéraire, de formuler un 
jour son esthétique. Du temps qu’il n’était pas encore Salonnier, il avait 
écrit des Recherches sur la nature du Beau et l'article Beau dans |’En- 
cyclopédie — mais il procédait alors plus ou moins in abstracto. Il peut, 
maintenant, tirer la philosophie de son expérience critique, et il écrit 
en effet 4 Mademoiselle Volland qu’il a dans l’esprit un espéce de Somme 
qui se terminerait, dit-il, ‘par ce que les Salons m’ont fait penser sur les 
Beaux-Arts.’ 

Il a réalisé partiellement cette ambition dans ses Pensées détachées, 
dans son Traité de la Maniére, et surtout dans son Essai sur la Peinture, 
rédigés pour faire suite aux Salons. L’Essai par exemple est un ap- 
pendice au Salon de 1765 et voici comment Diderot l’annonce: ‘Aprés 
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avoir décrit et jugé quatre a cing cents tableaux, finissons par produire 
nos titres; nous devons cette satisfaction . . . aux personnes 4 qui ces 
feuilles sont destinées. . . .’ 

Ce n’est pas ici le lieu d’approfondir l’esthétique de Diderot, ni méme 
de la débrouiller. Mais on peut indiquer sa place dans |’évolution 
du goit. 

La période que couvrent les Salons (1759-1781) marque une phase 
décisive dans |’orientation de l’art frangais. Elle voit finir la vogue du 
léger, du frivole, du rococo — et s’annoncer le retour au grand, au 
sévére, a l’antique. Elle voit le déclin de Boucher et |’avénement de 
David. 

Oui se range Diderot? II le dit lui-méme; parmi ‘les gens d’un grand 
gout, d’un gout sévére et antique.’ Pour le ‘godt de Boucher’ comme 
il dit encore, il n’a que du blame; non pas qu’il méconnaisse le talent de 
Boucher — ‘Cet homme a tout,’ écrit-il, ‘excepté la vérité.’ Mais voila 
justement ce qui est intolérable: c’est l’artifice. C'est l’absurdité de ces 
pastorales ot tout est faux, ces paysans de boudoir ou de comédie, cette 
bergére poudrée, pomponnée, ensatinée, et ce grand dénicheur de 
merles, peigné comme un petit maitre. ‘Mon ami,’ s’écrie Diderot dans 
un accés d’indignation, ‘est-ce qu’il n’y a point de police 4 cette 
Académie? Est-ce qu’au défaut d’un commissaire aux tableaux, qui 
empéchat cela d’entrer, il ne serait pas permis de le pousser 4 coups de 
pied le long du Salon, sur |’escalier, dans la cour, jusqu’a ce que le 
berger, la bergére, la bergerie, l’ane, les oiseaux, la cage, les arbres, 
l’enfant, toute la pastorale fit dans la rue?’ 

A son dernier Salon, celui de 1781, Diderot s’arréte devant le Béli- 
saire de David (Planche Va). Ah! voila un jeune peintre selon son 
coeur. ‘Ce jeune homme montre de la grande maniére dans la conduite 
de son ouvrage . . . ses attitudes sont nobles et naturelles; il dessine; 
il sait jeter une draperie et faire de beaux plis . . .” Tout ce qu’on 
pourrait lui reprocher, c’est un peu de raideur. Enfin, ‘il a de l’ame.’ 
Peindre comme on parlait a Sparte, Diderot a fait ce voeu, un jour; avec 
David, il est réalisé. 

Apotre du retour au classicisme, Diderot n’est-il que cela vraiment? 
Il est tout autre chose encore, et méme le contraire; car Diderot est un 
Protée, ou du moins un Janus; il a toujours une face tendue vers l’avenir. 
Il est tout aussi bien le prophéte d’un nouvel age pictural et littéraire, 
lorsqu’il délire sur les tempétes de Vernet et sur les ruines d’Hubert 
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Robert; il est l’annonciateur du Romantisme, de ses orages et de ses 
tombeaux. 

Et pourtant, si l’on avait demandé a Diderot: “De tous les artistes que 
vous avez passés en revue au cours de votre carriére de critique — quel 
est le plus digne de la plus durable admiration?’ il est probable qu’il eat 
nommé Chardin. Et voila qui est extraordinaire; car enfin le genre de 
Chardin, la nature morte, c’est le dernier des genres, et le plus humble; 
il se place tout au bas de cette échelle dont le sommet est occupé par la 
peinture d’histoire, mythologique ou religieuse — au-dessous viennent 
le paysage, le portrait, la scéne de genre — puis, en tout dernier lieu, 
les objets inanimés. Telle est la hiérarchie académique; or, cette hié- 
rarchie, Diderot |’accepte; il admet que la peinture d’histoire est un genre 
supérieur, et il se moque de Greuze qui un jour a vainement essayé de 
s’y hausser. Mais alors, il devrait avoir bien peu d’estime pour ce genre 
commun, trivial entre tous, ot se complait Chardin. 

Des ustensiles de ménage; quelques fruits; un bocal d’olives, un paté 
entamé . . . (Planche VIb). Rien, en apparence, qui puisse ici at- 
tacher Diderot, ni le retenir. Pas d’épisode héroique ou théatral pour 
l’exalter; pas d’anecdote pour toucher son coeur vertueux et sensible; 
pas de tempéte pour le faire frémir; pas de clair de lune pour le faire 
réver. 

Et pourtant, devant ces rogatons, Diderot s’arréte et s’écrie: ‘C’est 
celui-ci qui est un peintre!’ 

Et puis il s’étonne de son cri, car il se surprend en contradiction avec 
son systéme. Et il s’évertue 4 justifier cette admiration qui dément la 
fameuse hiérarchie des genres. 

Il croit s’en tirer d’abord en parlant de la magie de Chardin, de cette 
virtuosité d’exécution qui donne l’illusion des objets eux-mémes. ‘Il 
n’y a qu’a prendre ces biscuits et les manger . . . ce verre de vin et le 
boire, ces fruits et les peler, ce paté et y mettre le couteau.’ 

Mais il sent bien qu’il y a autre chose derriére cette magie que la 
perfection de la facture et que Chardin est beaucoup plus qu’un maitre 
du trompe-l’oeil. Car il revient 4 ces “compositions muettes,’ comme il 
dit; il y revient irrésistiblement, et chaque fois c’est une étrange émo- 
tion qui s’insinue en lui. ‘On s’arréte,’ dit-il, ‘devant un Chardin, comme 
d’instinct, comme un voyageur fatigué de sa route va s’asseoir, sans 
presque s’en apercevoir, dans |’endroit qui lui offre un siége de verdure, 
du silence, des eaux, de l’ombre et du frais.’ 

Ainsi donc ces objets insignifiants ont une signification, eux aussi; et 
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ils créent autour d’eux un rayonnement mystérieux, une certaine 
qualité de silence — que pergoit Diderot, car nul n’a mieux senti le 
silence que ce bavard de Diderot. Mais que devient alors la distinction 
de la forme et du sujet, du technique et de l’idéal? Elle tombe, elle aussi. 

Nous laisserons Diderot en proie a ces perplexités fécondes. Chardin, 
qui fut son initiateur au Salon, est aussi celui qui l’a conduit a la ques- 
tion finale — au seuil du dernier secret de ’art. 

Je n’ai pu vous offrir des Salons qu’une bien pauvre esquisse. Il eit 
fallu les situer en perspective, les explorer en profondeur; il edt méme 
fallu suivre leur fortune a travers le dix-neuviéme siécle, lorsqu’ils sont 
enfin révélés au public, que Baudelaire les prend pour modéles, et que 
Gautier s’écrie: ‘Les seuls Discours de Joshua Reynolds offrent sur les 
arts des apercus aussi lucides et aussi poétiques. Reynolds et Diderot 
doivent figurer au premier rang de toute bibliothéque de peinture . . .’ 

Mais quoi? Diderot de toute part nous échappe, nous déborde; on 
ne peut embrasser ce fourmillant, ce foisonnant génie, pas plus qu’on 
ne peut l’épuiser. Ces Salons qui suffiraient — il l’a dit —a la gloire 
d’un écrivain ne sont qu’une parcelle et comme un a-cété de son oeuvre 
a lui. 

L’exposition qui s’ouvre aujourd’hui rappelle l’immensité et la variété 
de cette oeuvre; elle est le seul tribut que nous puissions dignement 
offrir 4 la mémoire de Diderot. Elle contient essentiellement un choix 
extraordinaire de manuscrits miraculeusement retrouvés par M. Dieck- 
mann, qui les a sauvés des ténébres ow ils dormaient, dans un placard, 
au fond d’un chateau provincial. C’étaient les manuscrits légués par 
Diderot a sa fille, Madame de Vandeul. 

Dans une lettre récemment publiée, Madame de Vandeul raconte 
que son pére lui apparut une nuit en réve aprés sa mort, pour lui décrire 
le séjour des Champs Elysées. Nous trouvons 1a quelques détails pré- 
cieux et charmants sur la vie de Diderot parmi les ombres. 

Il a prés de lui deux compagnes; l’une est sa chére Sophie Volland; 
l’autre sa petite-fille Anne Marie, morte 4 onze ans. C’est cette enfant 
qui tous les jours se précipite au-devant du courrier qui apporte les 
nouvelles de la terre, et qui court ensuite vers son grand-pére pour les 
lui rapporter. 

Car Diderot est resté curieux, et soucieux, de ce qui se passe sur la 
terre. Il s’inquiéte de savoir si cette postérité dont il a tant parlé 
s’occupe quelquefois de lui. Il existe, parait-il, dans les Champs 
Elysées, un temple ot chaque ombre a sa niche, une petite niche par- 
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ticuliére qu’elle va visiter tous les jours. Il y a dans cette niche un autel, 
et sur cet autel un vase de parfums. Toutes les fois que nous honorons 
ici-bas le souvenir des morts, ‘que |’amitié, le respect ou la reconnais- 
sance érigent quelque monument 4 leur gloire, l’encens que nous 
bralons pour eux s’éléve jusque sur cet autel.’ Le parfum s’embrase, et 
l’ombre heureuse apprend ainsi qu’elle n’est pas oubliée. 

Grace a la piété de M. Dieckmann, qui a remis au jour ces manu- 
scrits; grace 4 l’hospitalité généreuse de M. Hofer et de la Houghton 
Library qui les offre enfin a nos regards sous la lumiére sereine qui leur 
convient, l’ombre de Diderot est heureuse aujourd’hui. 


Jean SEZNEC 
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LIBRARY where may be found under one roof and acces- 
sible whatever one may require pertaining to law in the 
widest of the many juristic meanings of that term — such 
has long been the ideal of the Harvard Law Library. Story 

in 1829 looked forward to ‘a complete apparatus for study and consulta- 
tion’ as to the law. While he was at the head of the School such progress 
was made that in 1842 the Visiting Committee could report that ‘every 
citation in Blackstone could be verified in the library.’ Before Story’s 
time Christopher Gore had given his law books, including many which 
had belonged to some of the great lawyers of the colonial period. 
Under Story there came, in 1834, the magnificent gift by Samuel 
Livermore, of New Orleans, of his entire library of books on Roman, 
French, and Spanish law. The purchase of Story’s own law library 
added many important items on conflict of laws and the civil law. But 
the Harvard Law Library as it grew up after 1870 was the work of 
John Himes Arnold, Librarian for forty years. Under Deans Langdell 
and Ames, 1870-1909, there came to be a very full collection of the 
law books of the English-speaking world. Writing in 1899, Dicey said 
that the ‘library constitutes the most perfect collection of the legal 
records of the English people to be found in any part of the English- 
speaking world.’* A full collection of the law reports of all common- 
law jurisdictions had been Langdell’s aim; later, under Ames, collec- 
tions of statutes and of text books were given like development, and 
the nucleus of a library of the civil law, acquired under Story, was 
made into a great library of that subject. In 1910, when I came to the 
School as a teacher, there were 150,000 books and, as shown by the 
catalogue printed in 1909, a substantially complete collection of the 
reports of the common-law courts everywhere, needing only to be 
kept up, a very full collection of the legislation of the English-speaking 
world, then still to be completed as to session laws, a strong collection 
of municipal ordinances, then still to be completed, and a very full 
collection of the text books of all common-law jurisdictions, then, 
however, still to be completed. Also there was a full collection of the 


* Contemporary Review, LXXVI (1899), 743. 
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legal periodicals of the English-speaking countries. A good beginning 
of a library of comparative law had likewise been made. Such was the 
foundation on which the present library of 728,000 volumes of the 
law and legal literature of the world has been built in forty years. 

I have visited the chief law libraries in Europe and America and can 
say with assurance that the Harvard Law Library is unique in its extent 
and completeness. It is, indeed, not only the most complete but the 
most useful and widely used law library in the world. It has been use- 
ful from the beginning. In 1844, when the great case of Vidal v. Girard 
was decided in part on the authority of a then very recent opinion of 
Sir Edward Sugden as Chancellor of Ireland, which the judge who 
wrote the opinion of the court had seen in the Harvard Law Library, 
there was no copy of the Irish report containing Sugden’s opinion in 
Philadelphia where the case arose or in Washington where the court 
sat. In 1858 a law writer in one of the southern states wrote in his pre- 
face that he ‘took the liberty of applying to the lamented Greenleaf’ 
(then retired Dane Professor of Law) to examine and copy for him 
extracts from several books which he could not find elsewhere. Fifty 
years ago a Canadian author, preparing a new edition, found, as he said, 
that all the Canadian books, law reports, and legislation which he needed 
were to be had under one roof only at Harvard. Today judges and 
lawyers and litigants from every part of the United States consult the 
Library or call for photostat copies of material not to be seen anywhere 
else. English scholars and law teachers come to the Library for what 
they cannot find at home. A Guggenheim fellow, writing on the consti- 
tution of France in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, finds in it most 
of the material he wants without having to go abroad. A fellow of the 
Institute for Advanced Study asks to have photostated extracts from 
some volumes of the laws of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries not 
accessible elsewhere in America. Indeed, requests have come from so 
far off as the National Library of Bulgaria, and are made from the 
United States about legislation of France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, the Cantons of Switzerland, Greece, Syria, and Iran. 
A library of the law of the world is a necessity nowadays. Nor is it 
needed only because of increasing economic unification of the world 
and the coming to this country of immigrants from every land. Com- 
parative law and comparative legislation are part of the equipment of 
the legal scholar as never before. 

Under Arnold, Librarian from 1872 to 1913, when he retired at the 
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age of seventy-four, the Library grew from 10,000 volumes to 150,000. 
Though not a lawyer, tutored by Langdell he soon became an expert 
in finding where and how to get desired books, what to look for, what 
was needed first, and what might wait more favorable opportunity. 
When he retired he left one of the largest and most valuable collections 
of law books then in existence. In addition to a complete library of 
reports and statutes of Great Britain and North America he had gone 
a long way toward completion of British colonial reports and legisla- 
tion. In this and in collecting editions of early English law books he 
was a pioneer. Also he was the first to collect the decisions of the 
courts of European countries and at his retirement had brought to- 
gether a collection which it is unlikely can ever be duplicated. In 1845 
Greenleaf was able to speak with enthusiasm of the range and variety 
of the collection of foreign law in the library of 12,000 books which 
then existed. Today, in a library of world law there are full collections 
for every land where justice is administered according to law. 

In Dean Thayer’s time (1910-15) keeping up and further develop- 
ment of the Library were hampered by a system which had developed 
whereby purchases were debated at a weekly meeting of a library com- 
mittee composed of the University Director of Libraries, the Dean, 
the Librarian, and a number of members of the Faculty. Dean Thayer, 
Mr Arnold, and I often found ourselves in a minority when urging 
the buying of books as opportunities offered to fill the gaps here and 
there in the collections possessed. Even more was there opposition 
when we urged the use of income of funds which were accumulating 
and of part of surplus income to build up new collections and especially 
to move toward adequate collections in comparative law, jurisprudence, 
philosophy of law, legal history, criminology, and material for a history 
of American law. The committee resisted filling gaps in the legislation 
of colonial America, which later had to be done at much greater expense 
when other institutions began to buy in this field. When an original 
copy of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the prototype of what is now to be 
found in all American constitutions, came on the market so much ob- 
jection was made that Dean Thayer authorized Mr Arnold to buy it 
for him at his expense. He gave it to me, urging me to keep it for my- 
self. But after his death I gave it to the Library, where it belonged. On 
one occasion, when there was opportunity to acquire a missing early 
session law of one of the states, containing some controverted legisla- 
tion, the University Director of Libraries ruled that it was an item of 
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history, not of law, and almost prevented our getting it, without moving 
to get it for the general library. Difficulties indeed there were, yet gap 
after gap was filled, until at the present time the completeness of hold- 
ings of colonial laws and of territorial and state constitutions is out- 
standing even among other basic collections of the Library. Again, 
some members of the Faculty opposed the graduate work in jurispru- 
dence and comparative law and opposed buying books therefor. Many 
had strong views opposed to acquiring much more than current Anglo- 
American decisions and legislation, and one, who was very strong- 
willed and a member of the Library Committee, argued that the Li- 
brary was becoming ‘a cemetery for dead books.’ But one can never be 
sure what is a dead book if it is one which had any life in its day. For 
example, in writing on the maxims of equity I had to look over the medi- 
aeval compilations of brocards and into the long unused first editions 
of the older chancery reports to find that most of the recognized maxims 
were not old saws of the Court of Chancery but were the invention of 
an eighteenth-century writer interpolated as references in later editions 
of the old reports or in editing manuscripts so that text writers assumed 
they had been used and cited in the old cases. Instead of a committee 
such as we used to have, what is needed is a librarian with a scholar’s 
judgment of the needs of scholars, a lawyer’s knowledge of the needs 
of practitioners, grasp of the tendencies of legal development and what 
the movements in the law of the future will make valuable in material 
which can be acquired now and hardly hereafter, and an understanding 
of the needs of the students. A librarian thus qualified, consulting with 
members of the faculty who are specialists in their particular fields as 
to what is required in their fields, will achieve more with less friction 
and waste than can be done by committees under any system. 

When the effect of the committee system as then operative and the 
advisability of a separate budget for the Law Library were represented 
to President Lowell, he emancipated the Library, and a system of a 
budget and of purchase by the Librarian on consultation with Faculty 
specialists in the fields involved made it possible for the Library to be- 
come what it is. Before that, and afterwards, when the budget did not 
seem to allow of our acquiring what the Librarian wished to acquire, he 
or I or both used to go out to alumni, friends of the School, or our per- 
sonal friends till we could get the money — and the books. Professor 
Eldon R. James, who was Librarian from 1923 to 1942, organized in 
1928 a group of Friends of the Harvard Law Library which was of 
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the greatest help in acquiring books and collections of material involv- 
ing more than ordinary expense. 

Arnold began early to acquire debates and records of constitutional 
conventions, reports of commissions on revision of statutes and codifi- 
cation, journals of legislatures, debates and discussions of pending legis- 
lation, and material from everywhere in preparation for lawmaking. 
This has been well kept up and is increasingly important with the rise 
of systematic study of legislation in recent years. Also the rise of the 
service state has made administrative law a subject of first importance, 
and bringing together the regulations and orders and adjudications of 
administrative agencies throughout the world has become a difficult 
and expensive task, within the scope of the ideal of the Library, which 
it has had to take over. Likewise the growth in importance of the law 
of taxation has begun to impose a similar task. All this is a continuance 
of the development begun by Arnold under Langdell. 

Some gifts and purchases of libraries or of significant collections of 
books on special subjects should be noticed. The gift by the bequest 
of Samuel Livermore in 1834 has been spoken of. In 1905 the library 
acquired the library of Muzio Melloni of Milan, containing a very full 
collection of civilian law books of the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies. In 1911 it acquired the remarkable collection of bar association 
proceedings and publications made by Francis Rawle, LL.B. 1871, of 
Philadelphia, one of the founders and first treasurer and sometime 
president of the American Bar Association. This seems to have been the 
only complete collection of state bar association proceedings in exist- 
ence. It has been kept up and added to by acquiring a full collection 
of local bar association publications. In 1912, Brockhaus, the well- 
known German publisher and bookseller of that time, from whom I had 
been buying books on jurisprudence and comparative law for many 
years, cabled me that the great international law library of the Marquis 
de Olivart of Madrid was for sale and that if I was interested it would 
be advisable to get in touch with someone in Madrid. For many years 
the catalogue of this library had been referred to in the books as the 
standard bibliography of international law. Sir Frederick Pollock said 
of it, ‘It purports to note only works in the author’s own library, but 
we know of nothing approaching it in completeness.’ I brought the 
matter to the attention of the Library Committee at once and Dean 
Thayer and Mr Arnold were eager to make the purchase. There was 
opposition, however, and the matter was taken up at a meeting of the 
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Faculty, at which Profesor Gray supported it strongly. In the end, ar- 
rangements were made with Major Henry Lee Higginson for a credit 
to an experienced and skilful book buyer in Paris, to whom Mr Arnold 
wired the credit and instructions to go to Madrid and buy the library. 
We were told afterward that, hearing some rumor that the Cortes was 
considering a measure to prohibit the exportation of great libraries and 
collections of books and manuscripts out of Spain, the buyer employed 
a transportation agency to box up the whole library at once and had it 
shipped to France before the law could be enacted and the government 
could interfere. This purchase required the greater part of the Law 
School surplus but proved entirely worth while. 

In 1913 an opportunity was afforded to buy another library of the 
first importance, the work of a lifetime of diligent and intelligent 
gathering of manuscripts and printed books of English law from the 
beginning of written record to the seventeenth century. The library 
of George Dunn was the last considerable collection of the sort then 
remaining in private hands. Arnold had theretofore brought together 
the largest collection of early English law books in the country. Ad- 
ding to this the Dunn library placed the Harvard Law Library, as has 
been remarked, far beyond the possibility of rivalry. It now contains 
half again as many volumes in this field as the British Museum, and, to 
give but one illustration, 462 of about 500 volumes of Year Books 
known to have been printed in England by 1599. Largely through 
the exertions of Professor Beale, purchase of the Dunn library was made 
possible by the aid of alumni and friends. In the spring of the same year 
a chance to acquire an adequate library of South American law books 
came about when Dr Lichtenstein, who had served the School so well 
in buying the Olivart Library, went to South America for a year. He 
visited each of the republics and brought together complete or all but 
complete collections of their legislation, of the decisions of their courts, 
and of their more important treatises. A large collection of Brazilian 
legislation and decisions was added in 1925, supplemented in 1931 by 
further collections of the laws of the states in the different federal re- 
publics, largely through the help of Thomas W. Palmer, LL.B. 1913, 
of the New York bar. 

For some years before the first world war, Sellier, a bookseller at 
Leipzig, had collected a library of books in Continental languages on 
criminology which it had been planned was to be sold to the Harvard 
Law School. Before the purchase could be made the war intervened 
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and a few items were sold abroad. But in 1920 the School was able to 
buy the library substantially undiminished. Then another important 
and extensive collection came on the market. Paul Viollet, librarian 
of the Ecole de Droit at Paris and professor at the Ecole des Chartes, 
author of many authoritative books on the development of French 
legal institutions, died during the war. As librarian, teacher, and author, 
he had and improved great opportunities to collect the literature of 
French legal history. At his death his widow hurriedly packed his 
library in boxes and stored them in cellars of his relatives and friends 
in Paris and the neighborhood. There were difficulties in getting them 
together again, but by the energy of Mr Edward B. Adams, then Li- 
brarian, the difficulties were overcome and the library was acquired. 
Not a little, however, we had already. An arrangement whereby the 
University of Michigan joined in the purchase to take the duplicate 
portion made the transaction possible. 

In 1921 we were able to acquire the library of Heinrich Lammasch, 
who had been professor of criminal law and international law at the 
University of Vienna and judge of the Hague Tribunal of Arbitration 
in many notable cases. This library was rich in important works on 
both subjects, particularly in international arbitrations, and contained 
many documents and original papers in arbitration cases, not obtainable 
through ordinary channels. Again the University of Michigan took 
over all duplicate material and thus facilitated the purchase. The same 
year Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge presented a collection of 
Russian law books, including text books, periodicals, and current legis- 
lation, to the end of the Kerensky revolution. Also in this year, through 
the good offices of Reginald Heber Smith, LL.B. 1914, the representa- 
tives of Arthur von Briesen of New York, the founder of legal aid so- 
cieties, gave the Library a unique collection of legal aid documents. In 
1922, Judge Learned Hand, LL.B. 1896, gave some two thousand 
volumes of American and English law reports, among which were a 
number of rare New York session laws and revisions of the colonial 
era. The same year the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
gave 230 volumes of American session laws and revisions which served 
to fill some gaps. 

In 1927, Dr J. E. de Becker, the translator of the Japanese Codes 
and authority on Japanese law, gave the Library a large collection of 
important Japanese law books which, added to what had previously 
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been acquired, and with later additions, has resulted in a substantially 
complete collection. 

In 1931 and 1932 came three important collections. In 1931 the 
Law School participated with the College Library and the Library of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration in acquiring the juris- 
prudence section of the library of the Fiirst zu Stollberg. This was 
one of the famous libraries of Germany, having its origin in collections 
made over four hundred years ago. The jurisprudence section included 
also works on political science and economics which were taken over 
by the other libraries participating in the purchase. In the part ac- 
quired by the Law School Library were many legal incunabula, many 
international law documents from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and a large collection on Roman law, canon law, and public 
law. The same year, under an arrangement with the University of 
Pennsylvania such as we had had previously with Michigan, we pur- 
chased the criminological library of Professor Alexander Loeffler, late 
of the University of Vienna. In 1932 the Law School bought the 
library of Professor Landsberg, the historian of German law and of the 
science of law in Germany. In 1937 the School bought 25,000 French 
edicts of the period 1550-1794, from the library of Cardinal E. C. de 
Loménie de Brienne. Some 700 more edicts have since been acquired. 
Mr George Arents of New York City gave the Library a collection of 
French edicts about tobacco covering the period from 1677 to 1792 to- 
gether with a number of eighteenth-century English acts and a seven- 
teenth-century English ordinance as to tobacco. 

So much for the acquisition of large collections. Purchase of single 
books was made possible by the will of James Barnard, who in 1905 
gave his law books and portraits of lawyers to the Library, and the gift 
by his wife, Augusta Munson Barnard, of a fund for the acquisition of 
books preferably on international law, but available also for books on 
jurisprudence and comparative law. It remains to add that gifts from 
Messrs William Byrd, Guy Cary, T. W. Palmer, and Phanor J. Eder, 
and help from time to time from the Harvard Law School Association 
were no mean factors in the development of the Library during the 
years after 1916. 

Now let us turn from this general consideration of the development 
of the Library to a survey of certain special aspects of the Library’s 
holdings. 
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Briefs and Records. One of the most notable of these special depart- 
ments is the practically complete set of records and briefs in cases de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the United States from 105 United 
States to date. Mr Justice Gray, LL.B. 1849, kept the printed records 
during the time he sat in the Court. On his death Mrs Gray gave the 
set, now bound in 1300 large volumes, to the School. Mr Justice 
Holmes, LL.B. 1866, kept up the set, and it is now provided for by 
rule of court. There is also an extensive collection of the printed 
records, briefs, and papers of the ten Federal Courts of Appeals, and 
there are like collections for the highest courts of some states. In 1924 
a collection of records of railway receiverships and reorganizations 
was acquired. 

Materials for the History of American Law. In preparation for the 
authoritative book on the history of American law which must some 
day be written, the Library a generation ago began to collect systemat- 
ically the special local and in a sense ephemeral items which will help 
give an accurate picture of the law in action and the administration of 
justice in every part of the country at particular times and places. Bar 
association reports have been spoken of in another connection. To 
this complete collection local histories of courts, judges, and bars, 
reminiscences and memorials of judges and lawyers, and pamphlet dis- 
cussions of all sorts dealing with bench, bar, administration of justice, 
projects of codification, or of law reform have been added as occasion 
offered. A few special items may be noted: Confederate legislation, 
legal documents, and pamphlets; rules and customs of mining districts 
in the formative era of American mining law; pamphlet discussions of 
‘government by injunction’ two generations ago, and controversial 
pamphlets about important cases. 

Criminal Law and Criminology. Criminal law for the English-speak- 
ing world had been covered substantially by Arnold and completed to 
date by 1920. For the rest of the world it was covered fully in the 
development of the collections of foreign law from 1910. As for 
criminology, the Sellier collection and the Lammasch and Loeffler 
libraries gave a magnificent nucleus around which a complete library 
has been building up. It is worth noting that recently an English pro- 
fessor put in two weeks in the treasure room of the Harvard Law Li- 

brary examining the set of Old Bailey session papers for volumes which 
were no longer to be found in England, having been destroyed during 
the bombings in the recent war. 
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Trials. Arnold had brought together a remarkable collection (over 
4,600 volumes and pamphlets in 1916) and it has been further developed 
and well kept up. The Sellier purchase in 1920 added over 3,000. 
Recently a collection of 10 documents in manuscript of the evidence 
taken and the proceedings in the famous case of John Wilkes and his 
North Briton was acquired. The papers were sent to Sir Fletcher 
Norton (afterwards Lord Grantley) as Solicitor General. . There are 
some 26 pages of comment on the case by Lord Grantley. This ma- 
terial is of importance in the history of the law concerning freedom of 
the press. 

International Law. There was a nucleus in the Livermore Library 
and the books of Judge Story. Much had been done to build upon this 
when in 1912 the purchase of the Olivart Library put Harvard defi- 
nitely in the lead. Many valuable items were added from the Lammasch 
library in 1921. Not long before his death the late Professor George 
Grafton Wilson gave from his library more than 700 items which had 
been lacking. In 1922 Mr John Foster Dulles, of New York, gave a 
number of volumes on the Alaska Boundary and Fur Seal Arbitrations 
coming from the library of John W. Foster, his grandfather, which 
would scarcely have been procurable otherwise, and Mr Joseph E. 
Sharkey of the Associated Press gave a collection of documents of the 
Lausanne Conference. There was already a beginning of an important 
collection on arbitration and boundary disputes. Christopher Gore’s 
gift, spoken of above, had included manuscript opinions and judgments 
of the commissioners who sat under the provisions of the Jay Treaty. 
A number of gifts of important items from different donors increased 
the collection in 1921-22, and in 1932 the Hon. Chandler P. Anderson 
gave a large number of documents having to do with boundary arbitra- 
tions. Professor Ellery C. Stowell gave in 1916 a notable collection of 
books and documents relating to consuls and the consular service which 
under the name of the Caleb Cushing Consular Collection has an impor- 
tant place in the library of international law. Another recent acquisi- 
tion is 9 folio manuscript volumes of all the French negotiations leading 
up to the Peace of Westphalia, covering the years 1640 to 1648, coming 
from the manuscript collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 

Legal History. The purchase of the Dunn library, spoken of above, 
added to what Arnold had already brought together, and well kept up 
by subsequent purchases to fill gaps, put Harvard in the lead also for 
the history of English law. The Viollet, Stollberg, and Landsberg li- 
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braries, and careful buying from 1910 on, placed us in an enviable po- 
sition as to the history of Continental law. How useful such a collection 
may be beyond the purposes of the historian recently appeared when 
in connection with problems of law during military occupation the 
Harvard set of laws of Corsica in 1795-96 had to be looked into for in- 
formation as to the methods employed by the British when they oc- 
cupied Corsica during the wars of the French Revolution. 

Roman, Civil, and Canon Law. The gift of Gore, the Livermore be- 
quest, and the Story library made a nucleus at the beginning. In 1903 
Mr Edward James Drifton Coxe gave the School the law library of his 
father, Brinton Coxe of Philadelphia, containing 3,225 volumes and 92 
pamphlets, and including, along with some important volumes for legal 
history, many rare items on Roman law and canon law and a nearly 
complete set of the decisions of the Rota Romana (which was after- 
wards filled out). The Muzio Melloni library acquired in 1905 has 
been spoken of above. In 1932 Mr Roland Gray, of the Boston bar, 
gave an important collection of books from the library of his father, 
Professor John Chipman Gray, which included important items on the 
Roman and the civil law. Visits to Continental Europe by Mr Adams 
while Librarian and by Mr Robert B. Anderson while Assistant Li- 
brarian added further to the completeness of the Library in this field. 
In canon law the holdings of the Library are very full with respect to 
the parts that have entered into or affected modern law and have had 
to do with the adjustment of relations and ordering of conduct in 
politically organized society. The manuscripts and printed books 
showing the development and glossing of the Corpus Iuris Canonici 
are a notable collection. 

Conflict of Laws. Professor Joseph H. Beale gave the development 
of the library on this subject special attention and the bibliography in 
his treatise on Conflict of Laws show how thoroughly he proceeded. 

Jurisprudence and Philosophy of Law. The gift of Professor Gray’s 
books spoken of above was important here. I gave the development 
of the library in this connection special attention from 1910 to 1947 
and it is now substantially complete. 

Incunabula. The Library has not sought collector’s items as such. 
But many books which belong in a complete law library are also col- 
lector’s items. In one way or another, by gift or through buying librar- 
ies as a whole, we have an impressive collection of incunabula — some 
450 volumes. 
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Manuscripts and Documents. There is an exceptional collection of 
manuscripts. The Dunn library furnished a nucleus of 53. In 1924 we 
acquired a unique item in a fourteenth-century Summa of Bracton De 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus by Gilbert de Thornton, the only known 
existing copy. There are three manuscripts of Bracton. Almost all of 
the early manuscripts in the Library deserve notice but one can 
here of but two others. One is a Statuta (Edward I to Henry VI), beau- 
tifully illuminated, with decorated floriated borders and painted and 
ornamented initials. It has on it the signature of Henry de Beauchamp, 
created Duke of Warwick in 1444, and below that the signature of 
William Fleetwood, Recorder of London under Elizabeth. The other 
is a beautifully written and well preserved fifteenth-century manuscript 
of decisions of the English common law courts from 20 Henry VI to 
9 Edward IV, formerly owned by Henry Powle, Master of the Rolls, 
1690. In 1924 the Library acquired an important collection of seven- 
teenth-century manuscripts which had been in the library of Arthur 
Turnour, Serjeant at Law, and of his son, Sir Edward Turnour, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 1661-70, and Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, 1670-76, whose portrait by an unknown painter 
is also in the Library. Of American materials perhaps the most note- 
worthy items are the record book of Richard Pynchon, magistrate at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in the seventeenth century, a number of 
volumes of manuscript reports of cases decided in the courts of Dela- 
ware between 1793 and 1820, and a manuscript volume of cases decided 
in New Jersey between 1730 and 1750. Of many collections of docu- 
ments it is enough to speak of one —a collection of documents and 
publications having to do with the life of prisoners of war in the Ger- 
man camp at Ruhleben during the first World War, made by an English 
prisoner who was later elected librarian of the camp. Some manuscripts 
and documents of importance are noticed above under international 
law. 

Biographies of Lawyers and Judges. Arnold brought together as 
full a collection of biographies, memoirs, reminiscences, and sketches 
of English, Scottish, Irish, American, and Canadian judges and lawyers 
as could be had down to 1913. It has been kept up zealously and ex- 
tended to other English-speaking jurisdictions. Also I attended for 
some years to collecting biographies, memoirs, and sketches of jurists 
of all lands. 

Autographs. No attempt has been made to collect autographs, but 
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no mean collection has grown up incidentally or through special gifts. 
Christopher Gore’s gift included books autographed by some of the 
important judges and lawyers of the colonial era. Judge Story’s books 
and some books from the library of Chief Justice Sharswood of Penn- 
sylvania have interesting autographs. A manuscript book of bail recog- 
nizances given by Charles Pelham Greenough has the signatures of 
Lord Mansfield, Mr Justice Buller, and their contemporaries in the 
Court of King’s Bench. There are also an autograph letter of Daniel 
Webster, a trial memorandum in the handwriting of Abraham Lincoln, 
a number of autograph orders of English chancellors and equity judges, 
a collection of letters of Chancellor Kent, and a letter from Chief 
Justice Marshall to Judge Story. A beautifully printed and bound book 
of instruction for a commission to codify the law of Russia, 1770, with 
an autograph note of presentation by the Empress Catherine to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, and Lord Chesterfield’s autographic note about 
the gift, calls for special mention. 

Legal Museum. A beginning has been made of what might be called 
a legal museum. Some items are: a collection of coats of arms of Eng- 
lish judges and lawyers of the eighteenth century; the patents and 
grants of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor, 1827, 1834, 1841, pur- 
chased from the estate of a descendant of his daughter; a Chancellor’s 
purse of Lord Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, 1885, 1886, 1895, acquired 
from the present Earl of Halsbury; the baton of the marshal of the Pro- 
vincial Court of Massachusetts before the Revolution; the commission 
of Nathan Dane as Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Essex 
County, Massachusetts, signed by Samuel Adams, as Governor; the ap- 
pointment by President Fillmore of Benjamin Robbins Curtis, LL.B 
1832, as Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; a passport 
signed by James Madison as President and John Quincy Adams as 
Secretary of State; and a British passport of a hundred years ago with 
the signature of Lord John Russell. Also there are the ink pots and 
quill pens from an English sessions house acquired when many of them 
were given up in the consolidation of criminal courts. 

Iconography. In close connection with the Library is an extensive 
collection of portrait paintings, busts, prints, and photographs of lead- 
ing figures primarily of the English and American law, ranging over 
five centuries. Before 1916 there was a goodly nucleus, although the 
collection as it is today began to be built up in that year. The richness 
as well as range of the collection becomes apparent as one inspects the 
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halls and walls of Langdell. A separate and detailed account may one 
day be published. 


An article by Professor Beale entitled ‘How Mr. Arnold Collected 
the Law Library’ tells many interesting stories of how Arnold found 
rare books and of the skill with which he acquired them at auctions and 
in second-hand book shops all over the world.? Mr Arnold, Professor 
James, and Professor Beale could have told much more of their ex- 
perience in quest of books everywhere. I, too, might tell much of what 
I saw and encountered in the thirty-seven years in which I felt a special 
urge to help in keeping up and building on what had been done. I may 
be tempted some day to tell of such things as hunting for portraits of 
judges and having unidentified and dubious canvases produced to me 
from unlikely sources after a fruitless search, or of my endeavor while 
in Penang to get for the legal museum what was called a “Penang law- 
yer,’ an instrument for obtaining redress in that island before the 
British took over the administration of justice. But I am not yet ready 
to mark the chapter closed and write reminiscences. 


Roscozt Pounp 
* Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XXII (1913), 38-41. 








The Scholar-Friends: Francis James Child 
and James Russell Lowell 


(Continued) 


In 1872 Lowell, ‘grown learned (after a fashion) and dull,’ as he put 
it,” from sixteen years of teaching, sought refreshment of spirit in 
extended travel abroad. Failing to secure a leave of absence, and 
provided with independent means through the sale of most of the 
Elmwood estate, he simply resigned his professorship (to take it up 
again, however, in 1874). The following note may reflect this radical 
step, though he did not sail for England (with Mrs Lowell) until July. 


Elmwood, 23" Jan’, 1872. 
Carissimo mio Ciarli, 

I enclose my subscription to Chaucer’s Society for the year, with best 
love to him & you, rejoicing to find that you have survived Mrs J. W. 
Howe. What geese they are with their Harvard College! I am just off for 
Boston with Mabel to have our photographs taken under supervision of 
Rowse. 


affectionately always 
J.R.L. 


Writing from Berne in July 1873, Lowell, after referring specifi- 
cally to his resignation, alludes to some difficulty, now obscure, re- 
garding Child’s own status. The ‘fire’ must be the great Boston Fire 
of November 1872. The passage relating to Lowell’s visit to Oxford 
in June 1873, when he received the honorary degree of B. C. L., is not 
his only account of this experience. With a special felicity it is de- 
scribed in a letter to Henry Adams bearing the outward semblance of 
prose but in reality a lively specimen of Lowell’s ingenious rhyming.” 

From this time on for several years, and particularly during Lowell’s 
sojourns abroad, balladry plays a conspicuous role in the correspond- 
ence. Child by now, and partly under the stimulus of Gruntvig’s 
interest and encouragement, was fairly embarked upon the detailed 

“In a letter to Jane Norton, 17 February 1872 (Letters of James Russell Lowell, 


Il, 282). 
*See New Letters of James Russell Lowell, pp. 198-201. 
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prosecution of his great work. Actually, at the moment Lowell wrote, 
Child was abroad himself, having been suddenly dispatched to 
England by Mrs Child for his health’s sake. He was gone eight weeks, 
and made another trip abroad in the summer of 1874. 

The ‘grandson’ referred to at the end of the letter is Mabel Lowell 
Burnett’s first child, James Lowell Burnett (later James Burnett 
Lowell), born 4 February 1873. 


Hétel du Faucon, 
Berne, 29" July, 1873. 
My dear Friend, 

Your letter came to me here last evening & was a great pleasure, I need 
not say. We have been in Switzerland for something over a week enjoy- 
ing it after the manner of grandparents, & climbing the mountains with our 
opera-glass. I am heartily weary of perigrination [sic], but Fanny enjoys 
everything so freshly & sweetly that it keeps me up. We have had no adven- 
tures — not so much as the loss of a kerchief — till a hurricane leapt down 
on us the other day as we were going up the lake of the four Cantons. Mt 
Pilatus did himeelf. credit — for a stiffer blow I never saw while it lasted. 
Fanny was sent below, but I staid on deck & was wet through in less than 
a minute though under an awning. It struck us as suddenly as a shot. I 
dried off afterwards in a thorough draught & caught no cold — which was 
pretty well at fifty four! 

I am very glad to hear you are at work on the ballads & wish I were by 
to collogue — advice I shouldn’t venture. But I shall be at home again 
before you are fertig. I don’t think anything will persuade me to don my 
ball & chain again. I didn’t resign in a huff but deliberately, though their 
stopping my salary gave me a good occasion. I think it would have been 
handsomer to have continued half of it after sixteen years service the 
latter part of [it] against my will. However, I wasn’t in the least cross 
about it, nor am now, & I must have given it up after the fire at any rate. 
I had a very pleasant time at Oxford. I was the guest of Mountague 
Bernard at All Souls, & dined at Corpus with the Dons on Gaudy Day. 
There’s a college for you. Why, the rogues have a cordon bleu in their 
kitchen & instead of our funeral bakemeats we had a dinner that would 
not have shamed Vifour. I wish you could have seen me in my scarlet 
gown, balancing my too-small cap with anxious care & humming to myself 
“some in rags & some in tags & some in a velvet gown!” I am sure you 
would have laughed despite the august nature of the event. What especi- 
ally pleased me was to go up with two men like Munro & Tyndale instead 
of the generals & things. I hope you take too desponding a view of the 
College (as I am sure you take a too favorable of my value to it) — though 
I think the Overseers behaved like a board of Brokers about you. All that, 
I trust, is well over & not likely to come up again. I hope to address you as 


\ 
i 
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Professor so long as we both shall live. Tell Miss Sedgwick that I half 
wrote a letter to her last winter on hearing she was not so well as usual — 
but learning that she was better bethought me that I had no business to be 
writing to such charming young ladies & suppressed it. We are going down 
into Italy from here & shall probably winter in Rome. Then Northward 
again & if there be time we shall run over Norway. But I shall be at 
home next summer, Godwilling. I am like a barnacle who has mistaken 
a ship’s bottom for a rock. Give both our loves to Mrs Child & to the 
Nortons when you see them. They have seen the grandson! 


Goodbye, 
always affectionately your 
J. R.L. 


There follow two notes from Lowell, now back in academic 


harness. In the first-we see him again undertaking a bit of investiga- 
tion on Child’s behalf. 


In 1876 a separate Professorship of English was finally established at 
Harvard, and Child became its first incumbent. Thus freed, after 
twenty-five years, from the reading of themes, he was thenceforth able 
to concentrate more intensively upon his ballad work. 


Elmwood, 19% Oct’, 1875. 
Carissimo mio Ciarli, 
it is in the vi Tome of P. P. & not the fifth. 

“Folio 115. De quodam Judaeo qui imaginem in vadimonium recepit.” 
Voila tout. It occurs in Gautier de Coinsy col. 543. “Du Juif qui prist 
en gage l’ymage Nostre Dame.” It is a long & marvellous tale but without 
the comic touch of which you spoke. The merchant does not pledge an 
image (as the title would lead one to think) but takes an image in a church 
to witness. 

tout 2 toi 
J.R.L. 


Elmwood, 19" July, 1876. 

It was very good of you to think of me, carissimo mio Ciarli, but I can’t 
afford any more books just now than what I have already ordered. I 
should have come to answer in person but for the gran caldo. 

I found it pleasant to read an article of Newcomb’s in the last N.A.R. 
on the likelihood of the sun’s giving-out in caloric. He squanders it so, 
that I think it probable. That & the flies! I have no doubt Homer had 
knocked his own nose sideways often enough before he called the little 
fiends untameable.’® 


affectionately yours always 
L 


J.R. 


* Iliad, XVI, 570. 
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Early in 1877 Child and Lowell were fellow lecturers at the newly 
founded Johns Hopkins University, drawn thither by the discerning 
and persuasive President Gilman. The friendship, already firmly 
established, perceptibly deepened during these weeks of intimate con- 
tact, at the same time that the special abilities and achievements of each 


received mutual recognition in unstinting measure. Thus Lowell 
wrote to Charles Eliot Norton: 


This gave Child a chance to speak of . . . , which he did as excellently well as 
he lectures on Chaucer and reads him, and that is saying a great deal. You lost, 
by the way, a very great pleasure in not hearing him read the Nonnes Prestes 
tale. I certainly never heard anything better. He wound into the meaning of 
it (as Dr. Johnson says of Burke) like a serpent, or perhaps I should come 
nearer to it if I said that he injected the veins of the poem with his own sym- 
pathetic humor till it seemed to live again. I could see his hearers take the fun 
before it came, their faces lighting with the reflection of his. I never saw any- 
thing better done. I wish I could inspire myself with his example, but I continue 
dejected and lumpish. . . . 

Child goes on winning all ears and hearts. I am rejoiced to have this chance 


of seeing so much of him, for though I loved him before, I did not know bow 
lovable he was till this intimacy.” 


And again to Jane Norton, in describing the Johns Hopkins Com- 
memoration, with addresses by Professors Silvester and Gildersleeve, 
among others: 


Silvester paid a charming compliment to Child, and so did Gildersleeve. The 
former said that he (C.) had invented a new pleasure for them in his reading 
of Chaucer, and G., that you almost saw the dimple of Chaucer’s own smile as 
his reading felt out the humor of the verse. The house responded cordially. If 
I had much vanity I should be awfully cross, but I am happy to say that I have 
enjoyed dear Child’s four weeks’ triumph (of which he alone is unconscious) 
to the last laurel-leaf. He is such a delightful creature. I never saw so much of 
him before, and should be glad I came here if it were for [nothing but] my 
nearer knowledge and enjoyment of bim.? 


Similarly Child: 


J. L.’s good looks and insinuating ways carry off the palm entirely from my 


genius and learning, but then I am as much fascinated as anybody, and don’t 
mind.?? 


” Baltimore, 18 February 1877 (Letters of James Russell Lowell, Ill, 10). 
* ‘Bahltimer,’ 22 February 1877 (Letters of James Russell Lowell, Ill, 11-12). 


“Quoted in H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell, a Biography (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1901), II, 214. 
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Not long after the conclusion of the Johns Hopkins series, Lowell, 
intimating that he should like to see a play of Calderén,” accepted an 
appointment by President Hayes as United States Minister to Spain. 
He set sail from Boston 14 July 1877, much annoyed at the accom- 
panying fanfare. Child’s account of the circumstances, written to 
Norton, is quoted herewith. (John Holmes, retiring and much loved 
younger brother of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, appears more 
than once in the Child-Lowell correspondence.) 


I saw Lowell yesterday and said goodbye. He more than half repents accept- 
ing his appointment. His wife was down with rheumatism. There is something 
in the air for I am struck with gout — very mildly. I am to go to Newcastle 
for the day tomorrow if I can go without hobbling.— Poor Jacobus was 
made quite wretched by Alexander, the Cunard man’s getting up an escort for 
him to the outer light. The revenue cutter Gallatin & the steam tender Hamblin 
(ought an ambassador to have anything to do with such political craft?) will 
convey the friends of the Hon. James Russell Lowell from Long Wharf to the 
stream[?], where they will take the Parthia. If Lizzie & the children were 
here, I should accept Alexander’s invitation (which included the members of 
your family — but I dare say your invitation has been forwarded to you & you 
know all about the matter) I should take Helen & Sue & let them see an ocean 
steamer. Provided that I had not arthritis. — Of course the custom-house will be 
well represented. Simmons will make L. a speech. “Josiah Quincy is going, a 
man that I never would let speak at Commencement dinners”! Mary & Julia 
Felton, & Ned Holmes & his wife are the only fellow passengers I know of. If 
life were longer, and I were richer, I should wish to go over with J. R. John 
Holmes has as good as promised to pay him a visit in Spain. John goes down 
tomorrow & I shall pay him a visit to learn how things went off.” 


The two notes next printed below are Lowell’s farewells to Child. 
Romania, mentioned in the second note, and reappearing later in the 
correspondence, had been founded in 1872 by Paul Meyer and Gaston 
Paris as a ‘revue trimestriel consacré a l’étude des langues et des littéra- 
tures romanes.’ It may be noted that Lowell’s set of the early volumes 
came eventually to the Lowell Memorial Library at Harvard. 


Elmwood, roth July, 1877. 

Dear old Ciarli, 
I enclose the German bookseller’s bill which you were so good as to say 
you would see to. Not “see to” in the sense which I believe 1s that of kite- 
fliers on the Exchange, for I have money in the Bank & have asked Mr 


*=W. D. Howells, My Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1900), 


p- 238. 
“Letter of 13 July 1877, in the Norton papers, Harvard Library. 
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Snow to honour your cheque whenever it comes. If you don’t come to see 
us before we go! — why, I at least shall come to see you. O how bothered 
& tired I am! but I have paid all my debts but about thirty dollars, have 
bought a letter of credit Sa £500. & paid in the money( where it came 
from I still marvel), got an Eco de Madrid for ease in talking to the King, 
& am ready for my nunc dimittis! 


always your affectionate 
j.R. L. 


Elmwood, Friday night. [13 July 1877] 
God bless you, dear Ciarli, for your loving words every one of which I 
echo from my inner heart. 
The Romania comes by post, & when I get to Paris, I will see about it. 
No number is due now for three months. 
You must write to me now & then — won’t you? 


4 dios mil veces! 
J. R. L. 
Care of Department of State, Washington. 


The shadow overhanging the next letter is the death of Jane Norton, 
which actually had occurred in May 1877, before Lowell’s departure 
for Spain. This loss brought a sorrow to both Lowell and Child 
which tinged the rest of their lives. Her younger sister Grace, as well 
as the brother Charles, remained as close links between the two friends. 

Child is also plainly cast down at the thought of a repetition of the 
Johns Hopkins course without the companionship of Lowell, whose 
Palm Sunday letter next following comes as a tardy and faraway but 
none the less plangent echo. 

Thomas Donaldson, Harvard ’34, lawyer and leading citizen of 
Baltimore, died 4 October 1877, leaving nine children. Tom Sayers, 
Champion of England, had been dead for twelve years, but his fame 
persisted. The marriage alluded to is that of Sara Sedgwick, a younger 
sister of Mrs Charles Eliot Norton, to William Darwin, son of the 
naturalist. Justin Winsor succeeded John Langdon Sibley as Librarian 
of Harvard College in the autumn of 1877, after nine years as Librarian 
of the Boston Public Library. Ephraim W. Gurney was Professor of 
History at Harvard for many years. 
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To the 
Hon. James Russell Lowell, Madrid. 


Christmas, 1877. 
My dear Jamie, 

I never meant not to write to you, but only to wait till a molle tempus 
came. Perhaps I had better wait till March still, for the nearer the day 
comes for me to go to Baltimore, without you, the more repulsive is the 
thought. Not only shall I be missing you, but the troubles that have come 
to the Gilmans will make it impossible for me to be at ease with them. 
There is one more change there. Mr[?] Tom Donaldson is dead, and has 
left an all but desperate burden for his wife & children —two insane 
sons, whose support devours 2/3 of their income. 

I slave at lectures day & night, but mostly night. Last summer’s opera- 
tions on my house left me more tired than I ever was in my life, and when 
the term began, I felt as little like coming up to time as if I had had a 
round with Tom Sayers. But what a tonic the cold air is! In a couple of 
weeks I was comfortable enough in my college harness, although the 
extra treat appointed for February cowed me a good deal. Then came 
Sara’s marriage. I could not muster a hearty a write her a letter 
with, though there are few people of whom I have more fond. I did 
not know myself — and to write such a letter as I finally did ’twere best 
not know myself. But Christmas will thaw a fellow’s heart as long as there 
is one drop unfrozen, and today I have written as I ought to have done 
before, though I was near being spoiled for it by thinking of Jane and 
writing a few unhappy lines to Grace. She is firmer, less thunder struck, 
confounded. When I think of what has gone from us, and so suddenly, 
for I took no warning from Jane’s face, trusting always to her promise 
that she would get well, I wonder that I can occupy myself with what is 
left, even in the halfhearted way in which I do. My foot used to feel so 
firm on the earth; now I should not be surprised to see the heavens roll up 
as a scroll and the hollow crust we walk on vanish into thin air the next 
minute. — However, thinking of you & looking round at my books and 
away from Shady Hill to the willows along the east, which have almost a 
spring yellow in their spray —for we have no frost this extraordinary 
December — makes the world seem a little more real. I believe it may last 
till you come home. — And so you are really writing letters and holding 
conferences about 50 cts more or less on tonnage! It makes me mad to 
think of it. If I loved the country better I should submit to your being 
engaged in the business of keeping up its respectability, with less impa- 
tience: but my dear Jamie, the scapegraces at Washington are disgracing 
us faster than even you can clean us up. Non ragionam di lor. — Do you 
see any Catalans? Is there a good Catalan-Spanish dictionary, and how 
do they pronounce Briz? I wish I knew enough not to miscall their writers 
at least. We are receiving a lot of Catalan things (Milas & others) just 
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now, but no ballads. Milas ballads are so good that your excellency ought 
to urge him, Briz, or any such, to sweep the province. 

Kristensen, the Jute, has collected in a very few years more than a couple 
of hundred ballads, mostly in a small district of Jutland, many of which 
were not known before. It is an everlasting cause of grief that this had 
not been timely done in England. I have had an Aberdeen man, rather 
his wife, noting down what can now be collected in Old Deir, and such 
trash as I get! Better work the fields[?] of Spain & Denmark. A 
propos, Kinloch’s manuscripts, that I had such trouble with, have just been 
sold, in Edinburgh. The one I offered £12 for was sold for £30. It was not 
worth £12 to anybody but me. It is my hope that some public library 
bought it: then I will have it copied for two or three pound and shame 
the man that charged me 50 guineas. It seemed as if the demon had 
entered into copyists. I wrote to Champion in Paris to have a transcript 
made of 6 vols of chansons pop., those collected under the Fortoul com- 
mission, and the man informed me that he had had one done at about 1500 
francs, and that the whole would cost from 5 to 6 thousand. I wrote 
him a most polite but decided letter, and yesterday he says that all 6 are 
done, & much cheaper. If not, we shall want the new bequest of 20000 
dollars to pay for them. —I am inclined to think that Winsor will be an 
acquisition for us. The future of the Boston Library is so uncertain that 
they say two or three people have revoked bequests since Winsor left it 
and have turned them our way. —I saw John Holmes on Election Day. 
He was well enough, but did not seem to me to feel sufficient enterprise to 
come out to you. That will be a disappointment. The Gurneys I suppose 
you did not expect to retain. Perhaps it would be better for you to see 
nothing but Spain while you are there — and perhaps you will come home 
the sconer if you don’t. When I heard (through your last letter to Grace 
N.) what you had to do, with your Yankee secretary to shoulder as well 
as your proper business, I exclaimed. The gout, we may hope, will hence- 
forth lette you nothing for to daunce: ** but you will have a cold winter and 
a blazing hot summer, an ignorant ungrateful and pickpocket government 
to stand up for, no time for reading, or for versing, formal dinners, eternal 
white chokers, no lounging along the Charles River or strolling up towards 
Waltham. Jesu Maria! But all my thoughts are black, Christmas though it 
be. Life is so very short and the world has been so dear. Sometimes when 
I detect the green coming back to the grass, I feel as if something might be 
left. Gracious goodness is this after all an incubus of lectures? Shall I 
see straight again in March? I don’t know, but for the present I cannot 
see otherwise. —I shall write [if?] possible from Baltimore and tell you 
of your (Julia) Valentines. Shall I have to dine with those paddies again, 


* Cf. ‘The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’ Canterbury Tales, VII, 2840. 
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think you? And what shall I say to the lady who gave you (and me) the 


Life of Edgar Poe. Pooh, pooh? Love and ever so much sympathy to the 
ambassadress. 


Always your excellencys fondest slave, 

Ciarli 
In Lowell’s Palm Sunday letter the ‘little Greek book in Mr Sibley’s 
showcase’ may be identified with a manuscript of Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms executed in type facsimile by the Reverend John 
Thomasine in England in 1733. The penmanship is of remarkable 
quality, and the volume, in a handsome contemporary inlaid binding, 
shows evidence of having been on exhibition for a long period. 
Librarian Sibley’s showcase or ‘Closet’ was the parent and grand- 


parent of the Widener Treasure Room and the Houghton Library 
respectively. 


Legacion de los Estados Unidos 14" April, 1878 
de America en Espaiia Palm Sunday. 


Particular 
Dear Ciarli, 
I have noticed that Class & Phi Beta poems almost always begin with an 


“ ” 


as” — at any rate they used to in my time before a certain Boylston 
Professor took ’em in hand. E.g. 


As the last splendors of expiring day 
Round Stoughton’s chimneys cast a lingering ray, 


And sometimes there was a whole flight of as-es leading up to the land- 
ing of a final so where one could take breath & reflect on what he had gone 
through. Now you will be sure that I didn’t mean to begin my letter thus, 
but it was put into my head by the earthquake you have been making in 
Baltimore, the wave from which rolled all the way across the ocean & 
splashed audibly on these distant shores, & as all my associations are with 
dear Old Cambridge, why, naturally I found myself murmuring — 


As when the Earthquake stomps his an angry foot 


A thousand leagues the frightened bi 


OWS scoot, 
So when my Ciarli &c. 


I was delighted to hear of it, though it was just what I expected, for didn’t 
my little bark attendant sail more than a year ago? It gave me a touch of 
homesickness too, for I look back on that month as one of the pleasantest 
of my life & here I am not as who should say altogether & precisely happy. 
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Yet I hope to get something out of it that will tell bye & bye. The cere- 
monial, of which there is plenty, of course is naught, & I make acquaint- 
ance so slowly that I hardly know anybody (except officially) even yet, 
but I have at last got hold of an intelligent bookseller & am beginning to 
get a few books about me. I call him eqns ey & so he is — but he knows 
nothing about books except their price & that is the case with all of them 
here. His merit is that he will try to get a book for you if you ask him & 
that is mot the case with all of ’em by a long chalk. It is a queer place. 
There are no sales of books here as everywhere else, but when anybody 
dies who had a library, a bookseller is sent for who appraises it en bloc — 
then, if you are able to get access to the books, you find the widow 
ignorant of the value of any particular volume you want & therefore 
suspicious & reluctant to sell it all. Moreover, as the expert is paid by a 
per-centage on the valuation — don’t you see? This Gayangos told me 
the other day. He has some exquisite old books, by the way — a Gongora 
among others that would have tempted me to ruin had it been for sale. It 
is a manuscript on vellum made as a present to the Conde-duque de 
Olivares when he was in the flush of his privanza. Each poem is dated on 
the margin, & in the index the copyist marks certain ones as falsely attrib- 
uted to Géngora & says the poet told him so himself. It is exquisitely done 
like that little Greek book in Mr Sibley’s showcase — Anacreon isn’t it? 

I have just succeeded in getting a copy of the series printed for the 
Bibliofilos Espattoles which is very hard to come at & cost me $105 in paper. 
It contains one or two things worth having — but I bought mainly with 
a view to the College Library one of these days. I have also bought the 
photolithographic of Cuesta’s editio princeps of D. Q. for the sake of 
Hartzenbusch’s notes, which, by the way, show a singular dulness of per- 
ception & correct Cervantes in a way that makes me swear. But they are 
worth having as showing the emendations that have been made or pro- 
posed, the when & by whom. I have, too, the Burgos 1593 Crénica of the 
Cid a very fair copy & Damas-Hinard’s edition of the poem. My book- 
seller whose name is Junquera (Calle Salud, 14) is to get me a list of 
Catalan books, that is, of reprints or first publication of Mss. There is a 
dictionary now publishing in parts — but I wait for its completion & of 
course Junquera can’t tell me whether it is well done or not. I bought a 
little 4 mano one which I bought for you & shall send by post with this, 
though with some doubt of its ever arriving. It may be better than noth- 
ing, but when I looked for your word Briz in it I found it not. I am told 
to pronounce it as in Spanish the th as in frith. But your Ms. is so delight- 
fully inscrutable that I am not sure but I have made a word out of it 
wholly unlike the one you meant. 

I fear what you say of my being thrown away here may turn out true. 
There is a great deal to do & of a kind for which I cannot get up a very 
sincere interest, claims & customs duties & even, God save the mark, 
Brandreth’s pills! I try to do my duty but feel sorely the responsibility to 
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—_ three thousand miles away who know not Joseph & probably think 
im unpractical. I remember how you felt & I felt when the Overseers 
were discussing you & my cheeks burn all of a sudden. You would a 
if you knew how my fear of not doing just as I should kept me awake for 
the first three or four months & contributed I think to my gout of which 
I have had three fits since I came the last so bad that Sau sent for a 
doctor. But I am all right now & am getting over my damned mauvaise 
bonte in speaking Spanish & French. I have lost all my Italian oddly 
enough. When I first got here I kept mixing it with Spanish & now that 
has crowded it all out, so that I have to think five minutes to recall the 
forms of a verb. 

We are going off day after tomorrow on our furlough & our plan is to 
take a steamer & get as far as Athens, perhaps Stamboul, if there is no war. 
We have seen Seville, Cérdoba, Granada & Toledo each excellent in itself 
& Toledo queer even after Italy & Sicily. But the shrinkage is frightful — 
Toledo especially is full of ruin & what is worse of indifference to ruin. 
Yet there is something oriental in my own nature which sympathizes with 
this “let her slide” temper of the bidalgos. They go through all the forms 
of business as they do of religion without any reference to the thing itself 
just as they offer you their house (dating their notes to you de su casa) & 
everything in it. But they are very friendly & willing to be helpful where 
they can. I love the jauds for a’ that. They are unenterprising & un- 
changeable. The latest accounts of them are just like the earliest, & th 
have a firm faith in Dr Majiana — he will cure everything or if he can’t it 
doesn’t signify. In short there is a flavor of Old Cambridge about ’em as 
O. C. used to be when I was young & the world worth having. Since what 
happened last year at Shady Hill & what is likely to happen now — 
paciencia y barajar, to be sure, but I don’t like new partners & the game 
isn’t worth playing. I am glad & sorry to be away. Goodbye, dear old 
fellow, 

Your affectionate 
J. R. L. 


Pongami ruegole a Il pp de su Sefiora. By the way they all pronounce it 
sifiora like the Italians which puzzles one. 


In the next letter Child alludes to the death of Queen Maria de las 
Mercedes, first wife of Alfonso XII, which occurred 26 June 1878, just 
two days after her eighteenth birthday and five months after her wed- 
ding. The same virulent form of typhus which caused her death was to 
strike down Mrs Lowell a year later. The Queen’s fate moved Lowell 
to a sonnet which was included in Heartsease and Rue (1888). 

The visit of William James to Baltimore early in 1878, also alluded to, 
may well have been the occasion of the caricatures of Child by James 
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shown in Plate VI. These caricatures have been reproduced from the 
originals among the James Papers in the Harvard College Library. 

George Martin Lane, Child’s classmate, and Professor of Latin at 
Harvard 1851-94, was the author not only of Latin Pronunciation 
(1871), which brought about the abandonment in America of the tradi- 
tional ‘English’ pronunciation, but also of “The Lay of the Lone Fish- 
ball,’ whence arose /] Pesceballo. His second wife was Mrs Fanny 
Bradford Clark. 


Cambridge, Aug. 12. [1878] 
Dear Jamie, 

I never could have believed that I could let you represent me and my 
government (ego et rex meus) for thirteen months, through heat & cold, 
marriage & funeral, and I write to you but once. It is because I have been 
in a state of spirits too feeble to do anything but the day’s work. No 
matter. The streem of life now droppeth on the chymbe.** I hope it is 
only because it is bunged -_ and that a few weeks away from here will 
clear away the obstruction for a time. And O if Esop’s old woman might 
only say over the empty tun, what good wine was once herein! But she 
will not. It was the 14 April that you wrote, and I heard that you were 
actually on your way to Greece from C. E. N. I hope you brought much 
back and one day will whisper whence you stole those balmy spoils. Did 
the maides rav “EAAjvov make restitution of the flasks of wine which 
Stillman sent you, and pirates drank? Were you caught by the University 
of Athens, and made to stand a eulogy or a dithyrambic ode? I wonder. 
All these questions you will answer some day — 6 eds pa Sécy! — either 
here in my room, smoking your xamvovxv\wdpov — or in your own study, 
drinking your pipe. But wo for your summer! Is not an ambassador's 
togary[?] hotter than a professor’s gown? and what do te do when you 
melt? I do not know whether the death of the good little queen (Heaven 
rest her soul!) aggravated or lightened your ceremony. I suppose on the 
whole you have more quiet during mournings than during festivals. Any- 
way the first month of your second year is gone, and you are to be away 
but eleven months more. I have sworn it, and oaths must have their course, 
you know. I could almost strike hands with the collector of the port, port- 
master Tobey and the mayor of Boston to give the Hon. J. R. L. an ovation 
when he comes back. Returning is by no means as tedious as go o’er, and 
I could cheer you into port though I had no heart to cheer you out. — 

Now I have nothing to tell you of myself more than that I miss you con- 
sumedly. And didn’t I miss you in Baltimore! Julia Valentine could not 
stand your absence. She went off to England a week after my arrival, to 


**The Reeve’s Prologue,’ Canterbury Tales, I, 3894-3895: 
Til that almost al empty is the tonne. 
The streem of lyf now droppeth on the chymbe. 
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marry one of her Thomas nephews to an English girl. Ere this her sugar 
shovel bonnet may have been inquiring for you at your excellency’s palace. 
I worked all the time in Baltimore from g to 6, at the university, where I 
had a room, and needed one, for my books. The people got more ballads 
than they wanted in the course of 20 lectures, I am sure. Sometimes I spent 
a whole hour in following out the history & forms of one ballad. That was 
to make my hour heavy and academical. Then I put two pretty ballads 
into an hour, with lots of Italian, Spanish, Danish or Swedish translations, 
to make my hour light and not discourage the numerous ladies. One rainy 
day I did not draw a crowd. That was because you were not to come 
after me. Besides my regular 20, which might as well have been 12, I 
explained Hamlet to ’em in ten hours, at 12 o’clock. This cost me no 
trouble and the Shakesperian hour was, I am sure, more relished than the 
other. I told Gilman — who always warns the audience that the lectures 
are “academic”, but who wants his public entertained — that I did not 
think the two went well together — that I had rather do one or the other, 
a public or a university lecture. He very cordially assented, and put me 
down in his advertisement for 79 for both! and a play of Shakespere 
besides. All that I cannot do. I am main weary and do not pick up. What 
to do next year I know not. I keep clear of Shakspere for more reasons 
than one, but one of the reasons is because I consider your course as 
promised for the year 80. Were it not for the pay — small as it is—I 
should certainly stop after the third course. I must earn 8 or 10 hundred 
extra for the present: but the consequences are bad — nothing else done 
and no real vacation. Meanwhile I have been offered 750 for three lectures 
in N. York, but could not accept the opportunity because of the previous 
engagement to do 20 for 850 net. —I went this year to the house of a Mrs. 
Egerton where I lived with several nice young fellows belonging to Johns 
Hopkins, one of whom Lanman (he gave a lecture on the discoveries at 
Olympia while we were at B.) is a most promising Indian scholar, and 
such a good boy! He has made me a short visit since February. — Gilman 
has a most charming wife, who was so kind and sweet to me that I am 
bound to love her always. Everybody inquired after you of course. Mr 
Garrett did not think it worth while to give a reception for me alone. I 
begged off from any attention from him except seeing his Arab horses, 
and one Sunday he took me to Montebello — four miles — where he has a 
thousand acres mostly devoted to stock and especially horses. I saw such 
beauties! Reverdy J.[ohnson] came to see me often, but the last hour of 
the night was not spent with him as in 77. Henry Johnston and Harriet 
Lane wished to give me “a swell dinner or a swell reception” — and ask all 
the nice people: but I entreated that I might exchange for a Sunday dinner 
with nobody and they goodnaturedly allowed me to have my choice — 
I did not see Miss Poulaine. Miss Makepeace I must not forget. She 
passed the winter in Boston and I saw her often. She spent a week with 
us too. — 
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I had Wm James with me for a fortnight in Baltimore. He gave ten 
lectures on the Brain as the organ of the mind and made a decided 
impression. I heard the last, in which he offered some reasons for not 
accepting the theory that we are automatons unreservedly. At that lecture 
your friend Mrs Thomas & her daughter, and Miss Bessie King, whom you 
did not see I think — a sweet little demi-quakeress that is fond of Greek & 
pictures — wears a grey dress and a peachy cheek — not the girl to be 
explained as an automaton. Mrs. Thomas was delighted with the lecture. 
She enjoyed being explained as a machine, she said, — when you know just 
how it is. — Wm J. was sleepless & restless, and as it turned out, not be- 
cause the lectures troubled him, but because his fate was in the scales and 
Miss Alice Gibbons would not say the word he wanted But she did in 
June and in July they were married, and now they are happy am at 
the Adirondack mountains. She serves as eyes to him, and as she has a 
sweet low voice truth comes mended from her lips.?7 Wm has already 
begun a manual of Psychology — in the honeymoon — but then they are 
both writing it. — Lane has married too, with the same suddenness — Mrs. 
Clark. — 

Your Catalan dictionary came with your letter, bon Jaume, thank 
you much. It answers all my purposes. I wish I could go down to 
Barcelona (up for you) and get somebody to teach me how to read. Milas 
Catalan ballads are about the best of all for color and music. But I do not 
look at ballads now, or hardly: there is always something else to be done. 
I keep an eye on all the books I think you would like, and as we can spend 
nigh 16000 a year now, one gets pretty much what he asks for. I am even 
proposing to the Council to buy 3500 dollars worth of Medlicott’s books — 
including some really fine things in the way of old authors More, Erasmus, 
Spenser, Froissart etc. We surely ought to have first editions of all the 
poets, of all the great literary pieces since printing began. Our former 
poverty has made even the Council timid about buying rare books. If we 
dont we shall have to spend our money on a huge quantity of recent 
things which will be forgotten in twenty years. — We are building a big 
gymnasium between the Scientific School & J. Holmes’s house, and a 
big hall for lectures and lessons back of the site of Lane’s house. You can 
have the luxury of a private room attached to your lecture room. Th 
are beginning to pet us Jamie — just as we are leaving them. But I take the 
word back — the word leave. You are good for more than a score yet. 

“What was likely to happen” when you wrote did not happen. Mrs. 
Norton seems to be very well, saving her power of speech. Grace lives by 
miracle. She certainly will sink under her cares & sorrows, I often fear — 
and just now she seems to be less bright than ever. For Jane, that is gone, 

cand taken so much of the world with her, if she has really died, it matters 
not exactly how much dust & misery is left: but I am happy to believe 


* Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, |. 66: 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 
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that you know she is & was deathless. Don’t let poets falter, or where shall 
we be! Though I don’t value the philosophers over much, their talk 
frightens me like ghost stories. When I go back to the poets I see how I 
have been fooled. 

Love to Mrs. Lowell. I hope she gets some enjoyment besides the happi- 
ness of being with you. I love you always with my heart dear Jamie. 


Ciarli. 


I see John Holmes sometimes. He will not come to you: so come to him. 


Late in June 1879 Mrs Lowell fell ill of the same virulent form of 
typhus of which Queen Mercedes had died only the year before. Her 
life was more than once despaired of, there were frequent relapses, 
and she never really recovered her health, remaining in a semi-invalid 
state until her death in England in 1885. The crisis of her illness and 
her continuing ill health darken the letters immediately following with 
a gloom only thickened by the death of Mrs Andrews Norton in Sep- 
tember 1879 and resultant anxiety over her daughter Grace, who had 
borne the chief stress both of Jane’s earlier death and her mother’s long 
decline. 

Lowell’s secretary, Dwight Reed, had proved of invaluable assist- 
ance during the acute stage of Mrs Lowell’s illness. Without him, 
Lowell said, ‘I should have gone quite desperate.’ 


Scarboro Beach: 
July 28, 79 
My dear Jamie, 

I have not written to you for so long because I would not repeat my last 
doleful letter. I was purposing to make amends by something more cheer- 
ful, when the news came that made all your friends hold their breath. 
Grace Norton gave some relief at last, derived from a letter of yours to 
Mabel, and today she writes of a letter from Field which seems to warrant 
a belief that danger is over, while it reveals an extremity that even the one 
dreadful line of the telegraph did not express. How glad we are it is no 
need today[?] to say. Even the losing of your promised visit seems —s 
now. But soon we shall recur to that disappointment. I had begun to wis 
it more than all for Grace’s sake: for she had been so depressed that I could 
think of nothing besides that might rouse her, and I could see that the hope 
of seeing you did have an animating power: and though she had always 
argued against my unqualified (and “unsanctified”) vows for your throw- 
ing up your ministry and apostleship in Spain and coming to these Indies, 


* Quoted in Scudder, James Russell Lowell, Il, 251. 
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where surely there is no wale * of such ministers as you, she was secretly 
more than content that you should come home for a visit. There seems 
to be small hope for anything good to her as far as we can now see. 
It is not merely that her mother’s state is very sad and saddening, and that 
the care Grace has to bear is enough to exhaust twice anybody’s strength, 
or anybody’s but such a woman’s; that is not the worst: the decay of 
Mrs N’s faculties suggests awful fears to G. of what may be the fate 
of all that has looked least mortal. You will guess what I mean. Love is 
the thing she needs: your letters, I am sure, have been one of her chief 
stays, perhaps the best of all. She may read hope in or through your eyes 
when she cant see it herself, poor dear angel in the dark that she is — for 
nothing can begin to intimate the goodness there has been in Grace. I think 
she has surpassed anything I have ever witnessed in courage and self com- 
mand. — 

If the consequences of this sickness do not prove bad, and the recovery 
is as complete and speedy as I have known in other cases, perhaps you 
may yet come. The old saying of Dr Jackson that no typhoid fever 
is too severe to forbid hope, and none so slight as not to justify appre- 
hension seems to have been strongly confirmed in the first half, and 
the second we will willingly pacts granted. This sickness is but too 
strong a confirmation also of the danger of having friends out of sight 
for four years. When you spoke of two only, that time seemed to include 
much that was threatening. I have heard somebody say that Mrs. Lowell 
liked the life in Spain, and that alone enabled me to see how you should 
stay on. I am very glad she has liked her life there, and wish there may be 
much more pleasure in store for her. The second two years must naturally 
be far pleasanter than the others, since you know all the ropes. (How do 
they walk Spanish really? Don’t forget the step: I have never seen it 
figured save in Peter Parley.) The fandango and the bolero are I suppose 
not de rigueur for ambassadors, but are you not expected to do a minuet of 
the court on high days, such as I have seen at theatres? I have heard a 
whisper that the king said — Mr Lowell — who has taught us somethirg 
about our own language. The remark gives me confidence in the stability 
of the Spanish monarchy —so judicious a prince! It is but one of a 
hundred that we should be happy to hear. If you would tell us the name 
of the proper court journal we would subscribe and save your modesty: 
for else some day you will have to tell one or two of us some of these 
things, to excuse your staying. —I am reading Don Quixote now to the 
girls and they are enjoying it as I wanted my offspring to do. It never 
was half so delightful before: and what must it be to him that knows 
Spain & the Spaniards well, though of course all the world can get at the 
kernel. 


” Apparently an allusion to a story given by Robert Pearse Gillies in Memoirs of 
a Literary Veteran (London, 1851), I, 18; cf. Child’s letter of 22 February 1880, where 
the story is specifically mentioned. 
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My dear Jamie, when you give my love to your wife, tell her that I send 
it trembling, feeling what the difference might have been, and join my 
wife’s to mine. There are many things that I should like to say to you 


and ask you about, but not now. Heaven keep you and yours safe the rest 
of the time. 


Your loving Ciarli. 


4 vols, I think, of the French Texts have come for you: only 4. It looked 


as if there should have been more. Your Romania comes like a letter from 
you. 


Sunday, Sept. 28, 1879. 
My dear Jamie, 

I never thought that I was one of the people who are quite sure that 
now all their friends troubles are over, and yet I can’t deny that I leapt 
much too suddenly to that conclusion in your case. Had J not had a 
typhoid fever? Your case was to be sure very much worse than mine, and 
apparently it is much worse than any I ever heard of before. Now I wish 
most of all that I could have been with you all the time. Your lonesome- 
ness, with nobody but your secretary, is harrowing to think of, even now, 
when according to distant reports of your letters, and a nearer one through 
Field to Grace N., you seem to have been rejuvenated through your joy 
at the progress of the recovery. G. N. has sent or given me all her news 
about you, and her mother’s sickness, though more and more distressing, 
never either put you out of her mind or qualified the intense distress she 
had about you. I know that she has written to you of her mother’s death: 
she told me so. She feels a peace, of more than one description, now: but 
whether she will not soon feel the care that is “loss of care by old care 
done” * remains to be seen. Many daughters have done gloriously, but she 
has excelled them all. It is 21 months since the beginning of this end: 
and think how close it followed upon that May which took away our dear- 
est flower! More than 3 years Grace has been subjected to a dreadful strain, 
and nobody has been more astonished at her strength than she. She was at 
her post day & night, and no relieving guard, for nobody could take her 
place. She seems contented now, and fortunately she has the 6 children to 
occupy her thoughts. Though pale, she is not wasted, and there is good 
reason to believe that this bow that did not break with the strain will 
[not] break with the recoil— The funeral was yesterday: not a happy 
one, but not such a funeral as the last or the last but one. Jane’s funeral 


” Richard Il, IV, i, 196-197: 
My care is loss of care, by old care done; 
Your care is gain of care, by new care won. 
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is not to be thought of. She was put in a charnel & not in the ground. We 
could never get near her. Now that horrible vault has been removed, and 
she lies somewhere under the grass, but there is no mark of the place. This 
was Charles’s unhappy way. But it is better now than before. I could get 
nearer to her now and she is by herself. There ought to be no such grass 
as that which grows over Jane, and we ought to be able to see where she 
lies. It is against nature, a perverse philosophy that is simply wilful, to hide 
such a creature as Jane in the ground, without any sign, and I must feel 
wronged by it. — 

I liked particularly to hear that you had said that you felt like a boy. You 
were always so young, though something better than a green boy! Let it be a 
boy of 22, which I remember was [?] a fine age, and lasted a long time. I 
have had my fears that you would come back older, and since you help to 
keep me young, — younger, I should age fast. I like to hear of the next 
presidential campaign, though I fear and expect that the Republicans will 
take steps back rather than forward, and that we shall have to hear of 
North & South instead of civil service. I like to hear of the campaign that’s 
coming, because the song / shall sing will be —Saw ye Jamie coming? 
quo’ he —Saw ye Jamie comin (with the grandees by his side, and a’ 
the drums & drummin! ) 

I mean now to go to work. I have no lectures before me and nothing 
else that ought to thwart me. I do want about 6000 dollars to finish my 
collection — which you will like when you see it — but it is a very com- 
fortable[? ] one now, and very conveniently arranged for me, by Winsor’s 
directions. Can’t you make somebody collect the ballads in other parts of 
Spain as they have been collected in Catalonia (and Portugal)? A word 
from an ambassador to a man like oy a (is he in Madrid?) and passed 
by G. to some enterprising young fellows in one province and another, 
might have a good effect. The popular ballads that are collected mow are 
of the universal sort, you know, and considerably more to my purpose 
than the romancero ballads. As lyrics, I don’t think there is anything 
better anywhere than some of the Catalan. There must be a great lot that 
could be recovered in Spain — no country more likely to be rich in them. 
And they are well preserved, with beautiful burdens, and all the popular 
charm — so different from Italy, where mostly the ballads have lost their 
wild grace. — Well, dear Jamie, I wish I could be sure that you two were 
happy together today, and I have no objection to throwing in your secre- 
tary, since I hear he has been a good fellow. None the less do I wish 
I had been your secretary for the nonce. Love to Mrs. Lowell and perfect 
health soon. We think of you constantly and I never see Grace, and I see 
her often, without a talk about you. 


Your loving F. C. ever. 
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Cambridge, Nov. 9, [1879] 
Sunday 
Dearest Jamie, 


I hear all that you write to Grace N., and we never meet without talking 
all the late news over. Though there must be intervals of a week or two, 
and more I suppose, between your letters from America, there are no long 
intervals in our —e about you. We feel how much it means, when 
you say what would I give to see Cambridge Common! Though it is 
impossible for me, who was born in Boston & lived there 17 years, to feel 
native to Cambridge as you do, yet all but my earliest ew 4 are 
twined round this place. And then the lonesomeness of Madrid! We all say, 
were it but Paris, London, or even Dresden! But I must fill this bit of 
paper with something that will change your thoughts for five minutes, if 
I can. First then, you would be glad to see Grace. She has come out of 
that long strain upon her health and her heart, unimpaired as to one and 
stronger in the other. I should lack voice should I try to speak Grace’s true 
praises. She has been herself, her mother’s daughter, Jane’s sister (feminine 
for Sidney’s sister) and herself besides. There has been no end to her 
patience, sweetness, tenderness, devotion, no beginning to repining, faint- 
ing, selfconsidering, and now she is quite cheerful. Her great care now 
seems to be you. There are depths in Grace that never will be fathomed. I 
thought I knew her (she maintains fiercely that nobody knows anybody 
else, that the fondest heart & next our own is not sensibly nearer to under- 
oe us than the stranger) but though all I have learned of her before 
stands for authentic & undisproved, I discover wide regions that I knew 
nothing of. — Charles was here yesterday on a matter of probate, and he 
told me that he and Grace would have about 3000 a year each, besides the 
house and furniture (which go to the one that lives longer) and their 
shares of the land. C. is fairly well but tires himself at times and has to stop. 
It is a pain in the back of his head that he feels, and this comes from lectur- 
ing two successive hours ex tempore. — Cambridge seems particularly still. 
The professors don’t make much stir in the learned world. Goodwin has a 
Greek grammar coming out in England & is helping with a Greek lexicon, 
& Lane has almost finished a Latin grammar: but how little we do, now 
that we have lost you. Perhaps I ought to count, and be proud to count, 
the labors of the young chemists on ortho-brombenzyl compounds (think 
of this replacing ortho-doxy!) and “the relative replacebility (sic) of the 
bromine in the three brombenzyl-bromides.” Alas! three brombenzy]- 
bromides in the place[?] of the three old faculties! Does not that to a 
narrow minded man look like tapering to a very fine point! —I am among 
the guilty ones that do nothing though I animadvert on the president for 
making halls and donations his themes instead of achievements in letters 
and science at commencement. — A day or two I thought we were in great 
luck. A Mr Walter Hastings was said to have left H. C. properties that in 
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the end would amount to 800,000 dollars. The sum has gone down to half 
a million, and nearly half of that is to be spent on a ball — (from 200000 
to 250000) that we don’t want — and in the college yard, where we have 
no room for more. — Sever Hall is built & looks comely, but I fancy the 
rooms will be dark. — We have just had an election, preceeded [sic] by the 
usual caucases. We could not do better than nominate Wentworth Higgin- 
son. I for one had much to swallow. He will be sure to agitate for woman’s 
suffrage. He, Phillips, Julia Howe, Lucy Stone & Stanton have 
been replying to Frank Parkman in the N. A. Review on that matter, and 
a glance at their papers seemed to me to show that at least five of them 
were necessary to make even a faint fight." I saw John Holmes at a 
caucus. He expects you as sure as a Cornish man does Arthur. May we all 
live to meet! 

Dinner rings. I mean to drop you a line often. Love to Mrs. Lowell. 
Were this world in my power T would come & stay the winter with you. 


Always your faithful & lovi 
"Coli 
Hon. James R. Lowell, Madrid. 


The Fields referred to at the beginning of the next letter are Mr 
and Mrs John W. Field, American friends of Lowell, who lived much 


in Europe. Field himself has already been mentioned as a correspond- 
ent of Grace Norton. 


We learn from Lowell’s letter of December 30 that the specimen 
ballad sent by Child ‘care of Uncle Sam’ was ‘Gil Brenton,’ published 
in Part I of The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, December 1882. 


Cambridge, 21 Dec 1879. 
Dearest Jamie, 

Now that the Fields are with you one gets the outside view which no 
Spaniard and no transient American could give. We are assured that your 
spirits are not broken, for which gratias agimus. Of comfort for your poor 
wife indeed we hear not much — all the mending is to be so slow and the 
recovery so far off. You have new Cuban troubles on your hands now, 
and I fear your diplomacy will require a good deal of attention. When 
did you look into a book? I mean a book that is a book —such as a 
metrical romance, cants de la tera, & that ilk? Shall I comfort you by tell- 
ing you what you escape here? You escape seeing preparations for re- 
nominating Grant, among which preparations, we may say, is all sorts of 
dodging to avoid prosperity by stopping legal tender. But you read your 

™See the North American Review, November 1879, for “The Other Side of the 


Woman Question,’ in dissent from Francis Parkman’s article, “The Woman Ques- 
tion,’ in the October issue. 
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Nation. I mention this only because it makes me fierce as ten furies. After 
all, is it better to be under Dizzy and have Afghan wars on one’s mind? 

I sent you the other day an Advertiser with an account of Dr Holmes’ 
70 birthday. Let not the consequence be to make you stay away till after 
that date is passed for you. To be set up at a breakfast table with all the 
past and present Atlantic fry in front of you and around you, each ready 
to pronounce a decided compliment — would it not make a man’s hair 
turn white in a single night? John said the best things, I thought. There 
were many new names not belonging to this eastern clime, and so the occa- 
sion was not so characteristic of St Botolphston as some old symposiums: 
it was not a symposium at all, but a composium. Nevertheless in far off 
Madrid, cold perhaps, shady probably, foreign altogether, even an Adver- 
tiser must have a faintly agreeable taste — The advertisements are there: 
some of them are very new too, but you could find India Wharf & Long 
Wharf, and horse-sales — don’t you love those? the horse not afraid of 
anything — not afraid of spile-drivers? Raciness in the Advertiser remains 
no where else but in the horse columns. Have you noticed how the fellows 
that write fire-works advertisements are going out, perhaps gone out? Had 
Boston known what was for its peace, it would always keep up that 4th 
of July show for the genius that the institution fostered. It was fully 
equal to Sir Thos. Malory. Now a race has come that know not Jacob 
— Boston is not Boston. New England is not half N. E. with you out of 
it. —I sent you too, care of Uncle Sam, a ballad set up, the first that came 
to hand almost, but a sort of average as to length. I have been talking with 
Houghton & Osgood about printing, and they have written to Macmillan. 
If it were not for the trouble I would rather deal only with some English 
publisher, for I want, if I can, to make a ballad-book that will last, and 
something depends on its having the right godfather. I work now every 
day on this matter, and sometimes am in good spirits about it sometimes 
very low. 

A recent discovery of an Odinic song in Shetland has excited me very 
much. I have written the person[?] said to be the right man, to ask what 
hope there is of ballads. It seems to me that they must linger there. They 
spread like Norway rats, and there is plenty of Norway in the Orkneys & 
Shetland. Very likely my man will say there is nothing — just as a world 
renowned cryptogamic botanist in Sweden had never seen lichens which 
Tuckerman picked up as he was approaching the man’s house. — I almost 
said I would come out: but I reflected upon the state of my pocket, and 
asked — had I not better spend the £50 it would cost me for the sea pass- 
ages in buying the help of some poor Shetland schoolmasters or parsons? 
Only if I were on the spot — that is on the 20 or 30 inhabited islands — I 
could be continually prodding up the people. There must be ballads there 
— how else have the people held out against poverty, cold & darkness? 
Kristensen, a Danish schoolmaster, in three years, about 1870, gathered in 
a very small district in Jutland 150 ballads, over half of which had never 
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been known to be in tradition, & 14 were utterly unknown. Do I talk like 
a feller trying to get stock taken in copper-mines? The Calumet & Hecla 
is 275 — why should the “Security” be 5? Hasn’t the Lord done as 
well by one man as by another? Surely there is a vein for the silver & a 
place for gold where they find it. Iron is taken out of the earth & brass is 
molten out of the stone. We will see what Laurenson says — Laurenson 
of Lerwick, Leog House, Lerwick — beyond John o’ Groats, beyond the 
Orkneys. Were you careless and I richer, I would try to make you meet 
me there. The summer is pleasant — there are 3 months of afternoon — 
the people primitive. How I wish we could do it! — 

Grace Norton goes out a little — went to Boston to dine on Friday. She 
does all she can to make the world seem like a world, but it never w 1 
There is no news here unless I tell you that Lane’s pretty little ‘con 
Louisa, is engaged to one of the Albany van Rensellaers. — While I think of 
it, why don’t you let Romania come to you from Paris this year? It is always 
well worth seeing. I can make the college take it by il instead of annu- 
ally. I have all your numbers safe. Two were lost in the mail, but I have 
supplied the gaps. — The Printing Clubs would be glad to have you pay 
your subscriptions since 1877. They have suffered from the bad times. I 
thought it not worth the while to have the books accumulating while you 
were gone, but the Sec’ now asks me to get such arrears as I can. If you care 
enough about the matter, you could send to the enclosed addresses the 
sums mentioned, with directions to have books sent to my care. It would 
be a help to the societies. — What will you do for Christmas? I have been 
reading your Sir L.[aunfal] with a class of girls in my girls school. 
Though you never were the scornful young knight, you seemed to me, 
seen through the winter, almost as lonely as the knight returned from the 
quest. Happier Christmas — love to your wife — kindest remembrances 
to Mr & Mrs. Field. 


Thy loving Ciarli 


Mem. 
Chaucer Soc” 7878. 9. 80 


45 shil: each year, including postage 
Early Eng. Text. both series, 45 


New Shakspere 24 ‘s 


You would be infor 6x45 270 
3X24 8672 
£ 17/2, a big sum! 342 
New Shakspere £ 3/12 to Arthur G. Snelgrove, Esq. 
London Hospital, E. 


W. A. Dalziel, the rest. [address label for Dalziel 
attached ] 
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Legacion de los Estados Unidos 
de America en Espajia 
oa 30 December, 1879. 
Particular 
Dear Ciarli, 

how deeply grateful I feel for the love & sympathy of your letters I 
need not say. I had not the heart to answer them out of the darkness in 
which I was sitting when they came; but they brought you so near that 
they were a very tender consolation. Now the time seems to have come 
when I can say with some feeling of security that Fanny is better, though 
I am grown so terribly superstitious that I hardly dare to write it. Twice, 
after beginning to hope, there have been frightful relapses, & I understand 
perfectly the feeling which made the Greeks try to appease certain m 
terious powers by calling them Wellmeaning, as our ancestors called 
them Good Folk. For more than a fortnight now that infinitely dear 
woman has been herself — you will know how much that means — the old 

ight of love has come back i into her eyes & she has been gaining steadily 
(if very slowly) in strength & hope. It will be a long while yet before she 
will be able to leave her bed or even to change her position in it, but at 
least there is manifest improvement. I cannot write what we have gone 
through, some day when we get back to paradise I will tell you. Twice it 
has seemed as if she could not hold out through the night & twice she has 
been brought to me like Alcestis from the grave. Nothing but such a con- 
stitution as she had inherited from a pure New England ancestry could 
have carried her —— There were long weeks when she was wholly 
alienated from all she loved, but now she takes a touching interest in all 
that was dear to her before, & we talk over the grandchildren again. To 
me she is inexpressibly tender, & it is as if we had been just betrothed anew. 
The old nobleness of her nature reveals itself at every turn. I cannot thank 
God enough. 

I will try when I can pull myself together aay to see if I can get you 
any inedited folksongs. But I greatly doubt. The Spaniards are singularly 
indifferent to such things if not contemptuous of them. There is almost no 
scholarship here in our sense of the word & most of the criticism is in the 
good old isimo style. So entire & stupid a selfsatisfaction I never saw in any 
people. Why, they positively brag of Trafalgar. The penitus divisos ab 
orbe Britannos were nothing to them in point of seclusion from the rest of 
mankind, But I love the jades for a’ that — perhaps on account of a’ that. 
I shout with laughter over their newspapers sometimes. For example the 
Imparcial (a very clever paper by the way) had an article not long [ago] 
on “Longevity in Europe” based on one by Max Waldstein in a Viennese 
Review. Here is a bit of it. “Salimos los Espefioles los menos aventajados 
en eso de vivir mucho tiempo; pero como es necesario dudar siempre de la 
veracidad de los extranjeros en todo cuanto atahe 4 nuestro pais &c &c Isn't 
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that delicious? Commonly they bluntly attribute this malice of facts to 
envy. They fancy dungeon ven in the age of Charles V, & the perfect 
gravity with which they always assume the airs of a Great Power is not 
without a kind of pathetic dignity. We all wink at the little shifts of a 
decayed gentleman, especially when he is Don Quixote as this one certainly 
is. They are full of humour, by the way, & their stories are w 

good. Some day I will tell you their version of Am I Giles or am I 
not? which is much better than ours. The naive profanity with which 
they treat sacred subjects — even the Crucifixion — in their newspapers I 
attribute to there being a large majority among their literatores[?] of 
descendants from conversos. One observation I have made but cannot 
explain — their insensibility to noise. They seem even to be fond of it. It 
implies, I suppose, either a low civilization or peculiarly healthy nerves. 

I have just been in to see Fanny (for I go to bed now that we have an 
English nurse) & she looks nicely. I cannot bear to tell you all she has had 
to suffer— among other things her right arm painfully helpless & the 
hand swollen with what seems to be rheumatic gout — & she bears it all 
with heroic cheerfulness. O altitudo! The beautiful clear depths there 
are in such a woman’s nature! 

I have a tolerable Catalan Dictionary now — too for the post — 
but I shall bring it home. How I long to have that familiar earth 
under my feet! And somehow I think it for me too. Good bye, 
beloved. Give my love to Grace & tell her I write soon. I have less 
loose time than you would think Thanks for Gil Brenton which I knew 
must be your’s or the Devil’s. I was delighted to think you were going on 
with the work which nobody can do so well. 

Give my love to Mrs Child & the children who I suppose are grown 
out of all cry by this time. 

Your affectionate 
J. RL. 


M. A. DeWorre Howe 
G. W. Corrrett, Jr 


(To be continued) 





The William King Richardson Library 


HEN in 1942 the Houghton Library was opened, it 

contained a room specially set aside to house a selection 

from the library of William King Richardson, which 

he had promised to leave to Harvard by his will. From 
that time until his death in 1951 Mr Richardson continued to add im- 
portant books and manuscripts. The collection which has now been 
shelved in the room he provided — paneled at his expense and deco- 
rated with his own library furnishings — forms one of the most im- 
portant accessions ever received by the Harvard Library (Plate I). 
Its strength lies mainly in illuminated manuscripts, incunabula, fine 
bindings (particularly armorial), and French eighteenth-century illus- 
trated books. 

William King Richardson graduated summa from Harvard in 1880 
and two years later obtained a double first at Balliol. Throughout his 
long and active life as a lawyer he maintained a scholar’s interests, read- 
ing more widely and thoroughly than many a student who has no other 
vocation. His library, which, so far as the rare books and manuscripts 
are concerned, was begun at the Amherst sale in 1908, reflects the taste 
and interests of a scholarly collector who had the means to buy im- 
portant books of a type now becoming increasingly uncommon on the 
market and, since the dispersal of the Hoe, Poor, Kreisler, Wilmerding, 
and other similar collections, less and less to be found in American 
private libraries. 

From the beginning Mr Richardson dealt with able and knowledge- 
able booksellers, whose aid in forming the collection is apparent on 
every shelf; for many of the books still contain the notes or letters of 
Martini, Tregaskis, Mme Belin, Goldschmidt, Quaritch, Maggs, and 
Robinson. At most of the great sales of the past forty years he obtained, 
either directly or soon after, some few treasures. Of these, the Hoe, 
Huth, Britwell, Mostyn, Phillipps, Beatty, Schiff, Clumber, Mensing, 
Peckover, and Lothian sales may be mentioned particularly. Many of 
his books, likewise, contain marks of ownership of the distinguished 
collectors of earlier generations. 

Of the nearly seventeen hundred volumes in the collection, fifty-six 
are manuscripts which range from the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
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turies. There are four twelfth-century manuscripts, all with painted 
initials but otherwise unilluminated. The most important of these is the 
Bury St Edmunds manuscript of the works of St Augustine from the 
Chester Beatty collection. Nine of the fourteen liturgical manuscripts 
are Books of Hours; and nearly all are of unusual quality, as, for ex- 
ample, the Habert du Berry d’Artois-Hoe Heures a Pusage de Troyes, 
or the De Buz Horae, which was the subject of a paper in this journal in 
1949. There are eleven English manuscripts ranging in date from the 
St Augustine just mentioned to a presentation manuscript of Archbishop 
Tillotson’s sermons, 1662, in a remarkable black morocco binding 
bearing the crowns of Catherine of Braganza. They include a Wycliffe 
New Testament as well as a Psalterium with Wycliffite commentary, 
both fourteenth century; a most unusual Brut Chronicle with remark- 
able grotesque figures in the margins; and an elaborate three-volume 
Magna charta cum statutis from the Ravenswood and Owen D. Young 
collections. 

Three of the French fifteenth-century manuscripts are particularly 
outstanding. The earliest is of Virgil’ s Opera with nineteen large minia- 
tures, each containing from one to six compartments (Plate I), bound 
by Tessier with his ticket for Count MacCarthy, later in the Phillipps 
collection. The Livy translated by Pierre Berceure, from the Lothian 
collection, is in two large volumes containing twenty miniatures and 
was written about 1425. The Décameron translated by Laurent de 
Premierfait, from the Clumber library, was made somewhat later for 
Etienne Chevalier and contains, besides eleven miniatures, numerous 
elaborate borders with his monogram in each (Plate Illa). Its prove- 
nance can be traced from the day it was written. 

Although nearly all the manuscripts in the collection are worthy of 
study and publication, there is space here to mention, of the half dozen 
humanist manuscripts, only the Latin Aelianus and Onosander from the 
Apponyi and Hoe collections. It is in the original Italian red morocco 
blind-tooled binding and is wonderfully fresh and clean (Plate IIIb). 

The incunabula number one hundred and nine and form a group 
distinguished for intrinsic importance, condition, binding, and prove- 
nance. The great majority are editions of the Greek and Latin classics, 
mostly firsts, with a considerable number of duplicates of books already 
on Harvard’s shelves though seldom in such fine condition as are Mr 
Richardson’s copies. Among the new additions may be cited the first 
separate Greek printing of Aesop and the first edition of Phalaris, 1493, 
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bound together as they were issued though seldom now occur; the first 
Homer, 1488, in a binding probably erroneously attributed to Roger 
Payne; the first Latin Plutarch, Vitae illustrium virorum, [Rome], 
Ulrich Han, [1470-71], the Sykes-Jersey-William Morris copy (Har- 
vard now has the first five editions) ; the first edition of Seneca, Opera 
philosophica, Naples, 1475, in a fine stamped binding (Harvard now has 
the first four editions) ; and the first edition of Tacitus, Opera, Vindelin 
de Spira, [ca. 1473], Colbert’s copy (Harvard now has all three fif- 
teenth-century editions). 

Fifty-three of these books were printed before 1480; and among the 
earlier ones may be cited the Book of Daniel from the Gutenberg Bible 
and the Mentelin first edition of Thomas Aquinas, Pars secunda; se- 
cunda pars, {Strasburg, not after 1466], in a fine original stamped bind- 
ing. Harvard already had a copy of the first edition of the Jmitatio 
Christi, as well as forty-four other editions printed before 1500, but 
now in this bequest has received the Bemis copy of the first edition, 
bound in contemporary stamped pigskin with eleven other tracts all 
printed in the same year, 1473, at Augsburg by Gunther Zainer, to- 
gether with the rare contents leaf listing all twelve. It forms a worthy 
cornerstone of the /7itatio Christi collection which was given to Har- 
vard by James Byrnes, ’77, in 1922. 

There are numerous important illustrated books of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, such as a fine copy of the first German edition of Rodericus 
Zamorensis, Augsburg, G. Zainer, [1475-78]; the Schatzbebalter, 1491, 
in original binding; the 1481 Landino Dante, with three engravings and 
a fine early drawing; and the rare first French Valerius Maximus, [ Paris, 
1476], of which only the second volume, in original binding, is here, 
but which has, like all the other known copies, illuminations well drawn 
by hand in the spaces at the beginning of each of the five Books (Plate 
IVa). This copy, which came from the Mensing sale, was until recently 
the only one in this country. Finally, for we must pass over many other 
interesting volumes, there is the magnificent Pinelli-MacCarthy-Jersey- 
Hoe vellum copy of M. A. Sabellico, Decades rerum V enetarum, 1487, 
illuminated for the Doge Marco Barbarigo (Plate IVb). With this 
superb copy, now in a Bozérian binding, may be compared in the Har- 
vard Library not only an ordinary-paper copy but also another vellum 
copy, the Foscarini, now in the collection of Philip Hofer, ’21, which 
was presented to Augustino Barbarigo, the brother of Marco and Doge 
the following year. 
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The Aldines total over one hundred and thirty-five, including eight- 
een incunables, and are remarkable for the number which are in original 
Aldine bindings or have distinguished provenance. While many of 
them are duplicates of copies already at Harvard, they are nearly all in 
very superior condition and include a number of important rarities of 
this press that were not represented here before. Among the latter are 
the Musaeus of 1495, the Greek Horae of 1497, and the Syston Park 
Galen of 1525 on large paper. The usual monuments of this press, the 
Plato, the Aristotle, the Dante, the Petrarch, the Decameron, and the 
H ypnerotomachia, are all here in splendid condition; but the chief fea- 
ture of Mr Richardson’s Aldines probably lies in the distinction of the 
provenance of some of the copies. For example, the three-volume Ovid, 
1533, is on large paper, bound for Jean Grolier, immaculately preserved. 
The only large-paper copy recorded by Renouard is the Crevenna- 
Quin copy in Trinity College, Dublin. The Budé, De asse, 1522, 
though dedicated to Grolier, is here in the Rahir-Schiff copy bound for 
Marcus Laurinus. The Huth copy of the Homer of 1504 contains 
Bilibald Pirckheimer’s bookplate; the Libri de re rustica, 1533, is ma 
superb contemporary stamped binding with the arms and device of 
Philip II of Spain; the Virgil of 1514 was Philip Melanchthon’s copy 
and contains copious marginalia, certainly in his hand, signed in varying 
ways, on which the edition of 1564 may have been based. 

In collecting fine bindings’ Mr Richardson had an eye for those of 
the French sixteenth century, decorated with interlaced Grolieresque 
designs. Of these, the collection contains a half dozen remarkable speci- 
mens, among which the Stephanus Bible, 1538-40, the Fuchs Herbal, 
1542, and the Strada, 1553, may be mentioned. There are several bind- 
ings in the style generally called ‘Eve,’ others by Florimond Badier and 
Du Seuil, half a dozen very fine examples of the Le Gascon type, and 
two or three first-rate specimens of Padeloup’s inlaid bindings. The 
English fine bindings include an Archbishop Parker, in untouched con- 
dition, from the Amherst collection, and a really unusual series of late 
seventeenth-century bindings, including several inlaid ones. Of the sev- 
eral Roger Paynes, the Hoe copy of the Bodoni Anacreon of 1791 is 
one of Mr Richardson’s loveliest bindings; for it is one of Payne’s most 
original designs and almost miraculously executed. 

The royal armorial bindings vary greatly in their interest as bindings 

* A selection of bindings from the collection is shown in Plates V-VIII; these bind- 
ings are listed at the conclusion of this account. 
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and equally so in their intrinsic importance as books, with, of course, a 
high proportion of dedication copies and of devotional treatises. The 
French royal armorials number over four score, of which twenty bear 
the arms of one or other of the Bonapartes, their wives, or husbands. 
The series of French sovereigns is complete from Francis I to Napoleon 
III; and many of their wives, brothers, sisters, and mistresses are in- 
cluded, as well as a good sprinkling of those with the bar sinister. The 
richness of the collection makes selection difficult, but the Catharine 
de’ Medici binding is a particularly unusual one, being bound in thin 
sheets of enameled copper, engraved with the queen’s monogram and 
devices; while the Marie de Médicis is the Carysfort copy of Pierre 
Matthieu’s Eloge historial, 1626, a work in praise of Marie, bound in 
white vellum stamped all over in silver, and is superbly preserved. The 
dedication copy of the Abbé de Laperouze’s Poésies sacrées, 1770, bear- 
ing the arms of the Dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI) on elaborate green 
morocco, decorated with dolphins, is an uncommon armorial; but of 
such there are many in this part of the collection. 

The English royal bindings are complete from Elizabeth to Victoria, 
except for William IV, and include all the later Stuarts to Cardinal 
York. The royal consorts are also complete, from Anne of Denmark 
to Maria Clementina and Adelaide; and a number of the princes are 
represented. Among the forty English royal bindings, the dedication 
copy, from the Hoe collection, of Camden’s Britannia, 1600, rubricated 
throughout and with Elizabeth’s arms and falcons,’ and Anne of Den- 
mark’s copy of Florio’s Queen Anna’s new world of words, 1611, 
should be especially remarked; while the dedication copy of Flamsteed’s 
Historia coelestis, 1712, with the arms of Queen Anne, is perhaps more 
notable for its contents than the beauty of its binding. 

Of books bound for some of the collectors of the past, Mr Richardson 
made a selection more notable for the high standard of the examples 
than for its numbers; although of many of the collectors named below 
he gathered three or four volumes. Besides several very fine papal bind- 
ings, he collected excellent examples of books bound for Cardinals San 
Carlo Borromeo, Cornaro, Emanuel of Savoy, Richelieu, and Mazarin, 
Bishop Bossuet, and Archbishop Siliceo of Toledo. His examples of 
books bound for Pier Luigi Farnese, Pietro Duodo, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, Loménie de Brienne, Gaspar de Guzman, Nicolas de Villars, 


* The Harvard Library has the dedication copy of the 1607 edition of this work, 
with the arms of King James, and likewise rubricated throughout. 
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Longepierre, de Thou, and Peiresc are unusual either for their excellence 
as bindings or for the interest of their contents, or both. 

The English armorial bindings are not numerous, but there are some 
very distinguished ones among the group. For example, it would 
be hard to find a Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, binding in finer con- 
dition than one of Mr Richardson’s two examples. The Archbishop 
Sancroft binding is on a copy of Hakluyt, 1599-1600, bound in three 
volumes; the Archbishop Laud, on the large-paper dedication copy of 
Bishop White’s A treatise of the sabbath-day, 1635, from the Amherst 
and Hoe collections; and the John Evelyn and Sir Kenelm Digby books 
are all, likewise, in splendid original condition. 

Mr Richardson’s French eighteenth-century illustrated books, which 
number over three hundred volumes, vary considerably in merit. Most 
of them are in the first state, frequently ‘avant lettres,’ or with the plates 
in several states; but only about half are in contemporary bindings. And 
yet, from the Dapbnis et Chloe of 1718 to the Monument du costume of 
1789, they form a representative collection, with a number of uncom- 
mon volumes which add greatly to their interest. For example, besides 
a copy of Dorat’s Les baisers, 1770, in the first state with the misnum- 
bered pages and the titles in red and black, there are nearly a dozen of 
Dorat’s little pamphlets which one rarely sees. 

The main strength of the collection, as has been said above, lies in 
the various fields already described; although mention should be made 
of the excellent selection of books printed by Baskerville and by some of 
the modern presses, as, for instance, the Ashendene Horaces on vellum. 
There are also numerous nineteenth-century French authors in first 
editions, mostly in romantic bindings, and occasionally such rarities as 
the first edition, in original wrappers, of Stéphane Mallarmé’s L’aprés- 
midi d'un faune, 1876, illustrated by Manet, one of one hundred ninety- 
five copies, presented by the author to A. C. Swinburne with the in- 
scription ‘Au Maitre que j’admire de loin et veux connaitre.’ Indeed, 
throughout the collection are occasional books which do not belong in 
any of the categories named above and which are of great interest, as, 
for instance, the first Copernicus, 1543; six Paris Horae, including the 
Tory, 1531; the Huth copy of the Giunta Decamerone, 1527; the 1529 
Champfleury; and Count Hoym’s copy of Servetus’ De Trinitatis 
erroribus, 1531. 

It can hardly be maintained that all of these books will be frequently 
used by scholars; however, many of them will be. And no one who 
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enters the William King Richardson Room, whether it becomes, as the 
years go on, a conference room or an office, will fail to be struck by 
the infinite variety and exquisite beauty of the materials and designs 
with which men have clothed their books during the last six centuries. 
Mr Richardson died early in 1951 at the age of ninety-four. His books 
will remain in the room he provided for them. Here hangs his portrait 
painted by Mrs Ellen E. Rand in 1941. For those who never knew him, 
it is not unlikely that the books which he collected with such care and 
discrimination will give at least as good a measure of the scholarly 
gentleman he was as any portrait could ever do. “We shall not look 
upon his like again.’ 


Wituwu A. JAcKson 


List of Bindings Illustrated, Plates V-VIII 


Pirate V 
ist Shelf 


1. Guillaume Budé, De asse, Venice, 1522. Quarto. 
French red morocco, with title of work and mottoes of Marcus Laurinus 
(Mark Lauweryn), Seigneur de Watervliet, on sides. Sunderland-Guyot de 
Villeneuve-Montgermont-Rahir-Schiff copy. 

2. Freculphus, Bishop of Lisieux, Chronica, [Cologne], 1539. Folio. 
French brown calf, with title of work and mottoes of Thomas Maioli on 
sides. Baron Double-Hoe copy. 

3- Ovid, [Opera], Venice, 1533. Octavo. Large paper. 
French brown morocco, with title of work and mottoes of Jean Grolier on 
sides. Earl of Lisburne copy. One of 3 vols. 

4. Livy, Historia, Lyons, 1542. Octavo. 
English brown calf, gilt and enamel, with motto of Thomas Wotton on sides. 
Earl of Chesterfield copy. 


2nd Shelf 
1. Biblia, Paris, 1538-40. Folio. 
Brown morocco. 
2. Leonhard Fuchs, De historia stirpium, Basel, 1542. Folio. 


French brown limp morocco, with original gilt lettering ‘LEoNHARTO / 
FvcHsio / MEDICO’ in central panel of spine. 
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Pirate VI 
ist Shelf 


1. William Camden, Britannia, London, 1600. Quarto. 
Green morocco, with arms and falcons of Queen Elizabeth, to whom the 
work is dedicated. Earl of Lisburne-Hoe copy. 
2. Francis White, Bishop of Ely, A treatise of the sabbath-day, London, 1635. 
Quarto. Large paper. 


Black morocco, with arms of Archbishop Laud, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated. Amherst-Hoe copy. 


3- Aeclian, MouAn wropia, Rome, 1545. Quarto. 
English brown calf, gilt and enamel, with arms of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, on sides, and cryptogram on title-page; edges gauffered. 
2nd Shelf 


1. Anacreon, MeAn, Parma, 1791. Small quarto. 
English straight-grain red morocco, by Roger Payne, with his doublures. 
Dent-Beckford-Hoe copy. 
2. Boccaccio, I] Decamerone, Florence, 1527. Quarto. 
English green morocco, with pink labels on spine and pink silk doublures. By 
Kalthoeber. Inglis-Hanrott-Huth copy. 
3. Anacreon, Odaria, London, 1802. Octavo. 
Straight-grain blue morocco, signed ‘Foster 1802’. 
3rd Shelf 
1. Julian the Apostate, Opera, Paris, 1630. Quarto. 
Citron morocco, with arms of Louis XIII. 
2. Boccaccio, I] Decamerone, Florence, 1527 [i.e., Venice, 1729]. Quarto. 
Large paper. 
French red morocco, with arms and Versailles book label of Madame de 
Pompadour. 
3. Jacobus de Strada, Epitome du thresor des antiquitez, Lyons, 1553. Quarto. 
Brown morocco, stamped and powdered with gold. Thomas Bélin copy. 


Pirate VII 
ist Shelf 


1. Gabriele Simeoni, Comentarii, Venice, 1546. Octavo. 


Red morocco, with title of work and enameled medallions of Pier Luigi 
Farnese on sides. Fairfax Murray copy. 
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2. Caesarum vitae ex Dione, Venice, 1519. Octavo. 
Aldine black morocco, with gilt title and blind-tooled medallions on sides. 
George Dunn copy. 

3- Matteo Palmieri, Libro della vita civile, Florence, 1529. Octavo. 
Brown sheep, blind-tooled, with gilt title of work and emblems and initials of 
San Carlo Borromeo on sides. Fairfax Murray copy. 

4. La quarta parte del libro di Primaleone, Venice, 1560. Octavo. 
Brown morocco, with gilt title on sides, edges gauffered. 


2nd Shelf 
1. Giovanni Tarcagnota, Delle historie del mondo, parte quinta, Venice, 1606. 
Quarto. | 
Red morocco, with painted arms of Henri IV of France, to whom the work 
is dedicated. 
2. Pierre de Boissat, Histoire negre-pontique, Paris, 1631. Octavo. 
Red morocco, with the ciphers of Charles de Valois, Duc d’Angouléme, son 
of Charles IX of France. 
3. Le nouveau testament, Paris, 1707. Sextodecimo. 
Red morocco, inlaid green and citron. Probably by Padeloup. 
4. Les heures de la nouvelle imprimerie inventée par P. Moreau, Paris, 1644. 
Octavo. 
Red morocco, with green morocco doublures heavily gilt; edges gauffered. 
Attributed to Le Gascon. J. R. Ménage-Nodier-Desq-Hoe copy. 
5- Plato, Le sympose, Paris, 1559. Quarto. 
Black calf, with enameled arms of Catherine de Cléves, Princesse de Croy, on 


upper side and of her second husband, Henri, Duc de Guise, on lower. Baron 
Double copy. 


Pirate VIII 


ist Shelf 


1. Simplicius, Commentarius in Enchiridion Epicteti, Leiden, 1640. Quarto. 
London green morocco. Amherst copy. 


2. The boli Bible [Joshua-Job], [London, 1569]. Quarto. 


London black morocco; edges gauffered. Bound for Archibshop Parker. 
Amherst copy. 


3- Lanfranco da Oriano, Practica, Lyons, 1531. Quarto. 

English black calf, with blind-stamped panels bearing arms of Henry VIII 
impaling those of Catherine of Aragon on upper side and those of Henry 
alone on lower (Weale, Nos. 127 and 128). 
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and Shelf 


Gregorio Leti, Del teatro brittanico, London, 1683. Quarto. 
Red morocco, inlaid green and black, drawer-handle. One of 2 vols. 


. The principles of a member of the black list, London, 1702. Octavo. 


Black morocco; edges gauffered. Masham-Amherst copy. 


. Edward Lake, Officium Eucharisticum, London, 1689. Duodecimo. 


Black morocco, inlaid red and citron. Amherst copy. 

Richard Allestree, The lively oracles given to us, Oxford, 1678. Octavo. 
Black morocco, with blue enamel inlays. By the ‘Queen’s Binder.’ 

Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of York, Sermons, Cambridge, 1707. Oc- 


tavo. Large paper. 
Red morocco, cottage-roof, with crowned cipher of Queen Anne, to whom 
the work is dedicated. 








A Bibliography of the Works of 
Sir Max Beerbohm 


(Concluded) 


Anp Even Now 


15 
AND EVEN NOW / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device, in- 
cluding rule] 20 / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
First edition. 
[ JSC YJ, (AV, B-U°; 165 leaves. Pp.: [iJ-[x], [1]-320. 
Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, [iv]; 


dedication, [v]; ‘H. & K., Ltd., London, S.E.1.’, [vi]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 
1920.’, [vii]; blank, [viii]; contents, ix; blank, [x]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


8 x 5% in. Yellow cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped in at 
back. Top edges cut. In printed dust-cover. 


‘A Relic’ and ‘Hosts and Guests’ were printed in Harper’s Monthly of May and 
August 1919. “Kolniyatsch’ appeared in Harper’s Weekly, 14 February 1914. ‘No. 2. 
The Pines’ was printed in the Fortnightly Review, August 1920. ‘Books within 
Books’ and ‘Servants’ (entitled ‘Servants Nowadays’) are from the Living Age, 25 
April 1914 and 10 April 1920. “The Golden Drugget’ and ‘William and Mary’ are 
from the Century, June and December 1920; ‘Quia Imperfectum’ from the Cornhill 
Magazine, July 1919; ‘A Clergyman’ from the Bookman, March 1920; “The Crime’ 
from the New Republic, 25 August 1920; ‘In Homes Unblest’ from the English 
Review, September 1920. ‘Laughter’ appears here for the first time. 


Copy: G. 
The title-page of the copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: “The copy on which 
Herbert Trench wasted seven-and-sixpence, instead of waiting for it to be given to 
him, with constant admiration, by M. B. Rapallo January 1920 [i.e., 1921]’. 

15a 
Another impression. 
Title-page: ...19 [...] 21... 
Preliminaries: ‘First published December 1920 / New impression January 1921’, [iv]. 
Copy: H. 
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15b 
Another impression. 
Preliminaries: ‘. . . New impressions January, / February 1921’, [iv]. 
Copy: H. 
15¢ 
Another impression. 
Preliminaries: ‘. . . August 1921’, [iv]; blank, [vi]. 
Copy: H. 
isd 


Another impression. 


Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device, including rule] / WILLIAM 
HEINEMANN LTD / MELBOURNE : : LONDON : : TORONTO [1950] 


A-K™, L*; 168 leaves; gatherings B-L signed on first leaf; all gatherings except L 
also signed, with asterisk added, on fifth leaf. Pp.: blank leaf, [i]-[x], [1]-320, 2 
blank leaves. 


Preliminaries: list of author’s works (revised), [ii]; ‘First published December 1920 
/ New Impressions January, February 1921 / August 1921 / November 1924 / April 
igso / PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN / AT THE WINDMILL PRESS / 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY’, [iv]. 


8 x 5% in. Blue cloth, gold-stamped on spine and with publisher’s device blind- 
stamped on back. At foot of spine: ‘HEINEMANN’. Edges cut. In printed dust- 


cover. 
Copy: H. 

15e 
Another issue. 


Title-page: . .. BEERBOHM / E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. / PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK / 1950. 


Preliminaries: ‘PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN,, [iv]. 
At foot of spine: ‘Dutton’. No publisher’s device on back. 


An issue of copies for the United States apparently entirely produced in Great 
Britain. 


Copy: H. 
15f 


AND EVEN NOW / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [rule] / E. P. DUTTON & 
COMPANY / New York [1921] 


First American edition. 
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[1-21]*; 168 leaves. Pp.: [i]—[x], [1]-320, 3 blank leaves. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copyright, 
1921, / By E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY / [short rule] / All rights reserved / 
Printed in the United States of America’, [iv]; dedication, [v]; blank, [vi]; note, 
signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1920.’, [vii]; blank, [viii]; contents, ix; blank, [x]; section- 
title, [1]; blank, [2]. 
7% x 5 in. Top edges cut. Binding variants: 

a. Red cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine, and with blind-stamped border 


on front. 
b. Light blue cloth, stamped in black on front and spine. 


Copies: H (binding variant a); Fernando Zobel-Montojo (binding variant b). 


15g 
Another issue. 


Preliminaries: ‘ . . . reserved / THIS EDITION IS LIMITED / TO 1500 COPIES 
t Pee A 


8% x 5¥%2 in. Yellow cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine. Top edges cut. 
Copy: G. 

15h 
Another impression. 


Preliminaries: ‘ . . . reserved / First Printing . . September, 1921 / Second Print- 
ing . December, 1921 /.. . ’, [iv]. 
Binding as in 15f, variant a. 


Copy: Library of Congress. 


151 
Another impression. 


‘ 


Preliminaries: ‘ . . . Third Printing . January, 1922 /...’, [iv]. 
7% x 5 1/16 in. Red cloth. Binding variants: 
a. As in 15f, variant a. 
b. Gold-stamped on front and spine, including border on front (cf. 10f above). 


Copies: H (binding variant a); G (binding variant b). 


15} 
Another impression. 


Preliminaries: ‘ . . . Fourth Printing November, 1924 /...’, [iv]. 
Binding as in 15i, variant b. 


Copy: H. 
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15k 
Another impression. 
Title-page: *. . . [rule] / E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. / New York 
Preliminaries: ‘ . . . Fifth Printing . . July, 1929 / ...’, [iv]. 


Binding as in 151, variant b. 
Copy: H. 
15] 
AND EVEN NOW / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device] 
22 / [rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
Another edition. 
[A]‘, B-U*, X*; 160 leaves; gatherings B-U signed on first two leaves, gatherings 


B-X with press-mark ‘A.E.N.’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i]-[viii], 
1-[310], blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, 
[iv]; dedication, [v]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1920.’, [vi]; contents, vii; blank, 
[viii]; section-title, 1; blank, [2]. 


8%6 x 5% in. Green cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped 
in at back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume [TV] of the collected edition, limited to-780 sets (cf. 1¢ above). 
Copy: G. 


Hersert BEERBOHM TREE 
16 


HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE / SOME MEMORIES / OF HIM AND 
OF HIS ART / COLLECTED BY / MAX BEERBOHM / WITH PHOTO- 
GRAVURE FRONTISPIECE / AND 57 ILLUSTRATIONS / LONDON: 
HUTCHINSON & CO. / PATERNOSTER ROW [1920] 


First edition. 


[A]*, B*, 1-19", 20°; 164 leaves; gatherings 1-20 signed on first two leaves (asterisk 
added on second leaf). Pp.: [i]-[xii], 1-[316]; frontispiece, 24 plates. 


Preliminaries: half-title [i]; blank, [ii]; frontispiece: photographic portrait of Sir 
Herbert, with tissue guard sheet; title-page, [iii]; blank, [iv]; contents, [v]; list of 
illustrations, [vi]-vii; note, [viii]; “TABLE OF FACTS AND DATES,, [ix]-x; 
‘MY FATHER’ [sonnet], [xi]; blank, [xii]. 


The list of illustrations gives 49 illustrations, instead of the 57 of the title-page; 
of the 49, 33 are in half-tone on the 24 inserted plates, and the remaining 16 are 
in line on numbered text pages. 
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8 11/16 x 5% in. Purple cloth, blind-stamped on front and gold-stamped on spine. 
Edges cut. 


Contains an essay by Sir Max Beerbohm entitled ‘From a Brother’s Standpointr’, 
pp- 187-202, and contributions from Iris Tree, Maud Tree, Viola Tree, Edmund 
Gosse, Louis N. Parker, Desmond MacCarthy, C. Haddon Chambers, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, George Bernard Shaw, and W. L. Courtney. There are four appendices. 


Copy: G. 


One of two copies in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘For dear Reg[inald 
Turner] from Max 1920’. 


16a 
Another issue. 
Title-page: . . . ILLUSTRATIONS / NEW YORK: / E. P. DUTTON AND 
COMPANY / 681, FIFTH AVENUE [1920] 


Preliminaries: ‘Printed in Great Britain.’, [iv]. 


8% x 5¥2 in. Dark blue cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine and with blind- 
stamped border on front. 


Copy: H. 


A Survey 


17 


A SURVEY / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device, including 
rule] 21 / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


First edition. 
[1-14]*; 56 leaves. Pp.: [i]-[viii], [1-101], blank leaf; frontispiece. 
First gathering of white paper, others of heavy tan paper. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, followed by: ‘First printed in 
1921 by R. Clay & Sons, Ltd., Bungay, Suffolk.’, [ii]; frontispiece, in color; title- 
page, [iii]; note (see below), [iv]; ‘EPISTLE DEDICATORY / TO / BRITAN- 
NIA’, signed ‘MAX BEERBOHM. / Rapallo. / September, 1921.’, v-vi; contents, 
Vii-viii. 


51 caricatures (not including frontispiece) printed in half-tone and mounted on 
rectos of leaves of heavy tan paper; each caricature with tissue guard sheet bearing 
printed title on verso. Frontispiece printed in colored half-tone and mounted on 


verso of leaf of heavy tan paper, with tissue guard sheet bearing printed title on 
recto. 


10% x 7 7/16 in. Red cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine, with blind-stamped 
border on front and publisher’s device blind-stamped on back. Top edges cut. In 
dust-cover, printed in red. 
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The note on the verso of the title-page states that all but four of the drawings 
were chosen from the many exhibited the same year at the Leicester Galleries, 
and that the other four, in Mr Philip Guedalla’s collection, are here ‘shown’ for 
the first time. 


Copy: G. 
The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘For Reg[{inald Turner] most 
affectionately Max February 1922’. 
17a 
Another issue. 


Title-page: . . . BEERBOHM / DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY / NEW 
YORK / 1921 


Preliminaries: no list of author’s works, [ii]. 
Brown boards, with brown cloth spine gold-stamped. Edges cut. 
Copy: H. 

17b 


A SURVEY / [drawing by Beerbohm, within border, inscribed: ‘by / Max / 1921'] 
/ LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


Another issue. 
First gathering is of different paper. 


Preliminaries: certificate of limitation, signed ‘Max Beerbohm’, followed by: 
‘Printed by R. Clay & Sons, Ltd., Bungay, Suffolk, England.’, [ii]; publisher’s device 
below note, [iv]. 


10% x 7% in. Purple cloth, boards beveled; gold-stamped on front and spine and 
with publisher’s device blind-stamped on back. Edges cut and gilt. In dust-cover, 
printed in purple. 


Issue limited to 275 copies numbered and signed by the author (250 for sale, 25 
for presentation). 


Copy: G (numbered 46). 


Rossetti AND His Circe 
18 


ROSSETTI / AND HIS CIRCLE / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [pub- 
lisher’s device, including rule] 22 / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


First edition. 


[1*, 2-12"]; 28 leaves. Pp.: blank leaf, [i]-[x], [1-43]; frontispiece. 
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First gathering is of white paper, others of heavy tan paper. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; frontispiece, in color; 
title-page, [iii]; ‘First printed in 1922 by R. Clay & Sons, Ltd., Bungay, Suffolk.’, 
[iv]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1922.’, v-vii; blank, [viii]; contents, ix; blank, [x]. 
22 caricatures (not including frontispiece) printed in colored half-tone and mounted 
on rectos of leaves of heavy tan paper; each caricature with tissue guard sheet 
bearing arabic numeral and printed title on verso. Frontispiece printed in colored 


half-tone and mounted on verso of leaf of heavy tan paper, with tissue guard sheet 
bearing printed title on recto. 


10% x 7 7/16 in. Blue cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine, with blind-stamped 
border on front and with publisher’s device blind-stamped on back. Top and fore 
edges cut (bottom edges also cut in some copies). 


Copies: H (both states of bottom edges). 


18a 


ROSSETTI / AND HIS CIRCLE / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [vignette: 


caricature of Rossetti by Beerbohm] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINE- 
MANN [1922] 


Another issue. 
First gathering is of different paper. 


Preliminaries: certificate of limitation, signed ‘Max Beerbohm’, followed by: 
‘Printed by R. Clay & Sons, Ltd., Bungay, Suffolk, England.’, [ii]; publisher’s device, 
[iv]. 


10% x 7% in. Cream-colored cloth, boards beveled; gold-stamped on front and 
spine. Edges cut and gilt. In printed dust-cover. 


Limited (with 18b, q.v.) to 380 copies numbered and signed by the author (350 
for sale, 30 for presentation). 


Copy: Fernando Zobel-Montojo (numbered 250). 
Other copies are reported by Simon Nowell-Smith: his own (numbered 201) and 
Bodleian (ex Hugh Walpole; numbered 372). 
18b 
Another issue. 
Preliminaries: ‘ . . . Made in Great Britain’ [possibly hand-stamped], [iv]. 


10% x 7% in. Publisher’s device blind-stamped on back. Top edges only cut and 
left plain. 


For limitation see under 18a, with which this issue forms a single numbered series. 
18b is separated as a distinct issue on the basis of the added slug on p. [iv], which 
further suggests that 18a may have been for distribution in England and 18b for 
distribution in the United States. One may conjecture that orders for export were 
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filled from the supply of numbered sheets, which were hand-stamped and then 
sent to the bindery — possibly to a different bindery from that which bound 18a, 
which might account for the larger size, untrimmed plain edges, and publisher’s 
device on the back. 


Copy: G (numbered 318). 


A Derence or CosMETICS 


19 
A Defence of Cosmetics / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / 
NEW YORK / DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY / 1922 [first line printed 
in blue} 
First separate edition. 
[ J”; 18 leaves; stabbed. Pp.: [i-vi], 1-29. 
Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copyright, 


1896 / By DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY / PRINTED IN U. S. A.’, [iv]; 
half-title, [v]; blank, [vi]. 


7 5/16 x 4% in. Light blue watered cloth, gold-stamped on front, the gold stamping 
upon a blind rectangular stamp (cf. 1d and 4g above). Top and bottom edges cut. 


First printed in the first issue of the Yellow Book, April 1894; reprinted in The 
Works, 1896, under title of “The Pervasion of Rouge’. 


Francis Hackett, in his introduction to Zuleika Dobson, speaks of ‘the fate that 
attended one of [Beerbohm’s] books issued in the United States, burned in the end 
as not merchantable’. Is this the book? Certainly this is the easiest of Beerbohm 
first editions to find in good condition. 


Copy: G. 


A Prep INTO THE Past 
20 


[Within a border formed of colored line-drawings by Beerbohm:] A PEEP 
INTO THE PAST / By / MAX BEERBOHM / PRIVATELY PRINTED / 
1923 [New York: Max Harzof (G. A. Baker & Co.) ] 


First edition, unauthorized. 
[1-2*, 3-5*]. [1]-16 leaves; numbered by leaves, not by pages. 


Contents: half-title [1]; certificate of limitation, [1v]; title-page, [2]; introduction, 
3-4; facsimile of Beerbohm manuscript, [5-8]; printed text, 9-16. Versos of all 
leaves except first blank. Leaves [2] and [5] preceded by tissue guard sheet. First 
page of manuscript (leaf [2]) decorated with caricatures of Wilde which are 
reproduced on title-page of this edition. 
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The card catalogue of the Library of Congress describes a copy in which the intro- 
duction, leaves 3-4, is bound after the facsimile. 


11 x 6% in. Light brown boards, with cloth spine. Paper labels on front and spine, 
the front label reproducing one of the caricatures from the original manuscript. 
Edges cut. 

Edition limited to 300 copies printed on Japan Vellum; type distributed. 


At the head of the original manuscript (now in the Berg collection at the New 
York Public Library) the author has written: ‘For the 1st Ne of the “Yellow Book” ’. 
It was, however, not then published, ‘A Defence of Cosmetics’ being substituted. 
The introduction to the present edition was written by Ernest Boyd, according to 
information supplied by Boyd to A. E. Gallatin. On the unauthorized printing see 
A Variety of Things (New York, 1928), pp. viii-x. 


Copy: G. 


Tuincs New anp OLp 


21 
THINGS / NEW AND OLD / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s 
device, including rule] 23 / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD. 
First edition. 
[ J A-M‘ [NJ’; 53 leaves. Pp.: [1]-viii, [1-97]; frontispiece. 
All gatherings of heavy white paper. 
Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; frontispiece, in color; title- 
page, [iii]; ‘First published 1923. / Printed in Great Britain by R. Clay & Sons, Ltd., 
Bungay, Suffolk.’, [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B. / Rapallo, 1923.’, [v]; blank, [vi]; con- 


tents, vii-viii. 


49 caricatures (not including frontispiece) printed in half-tone directly on rectos 
of leaves; each caricature with tissue guard sheet bearing arabic numeral and 
printed title on verso. Frontispiece printed in colored half-tone directly on verso 
of leaf, with tissue guard sheet bearing printed title on recto. 


11% x 8% in. Brown cloth, gold-stamped on spine and with publisher’s device 
blind-stamped on back. Edges cut. In printed dust-cover. 


Copy: H. 
21a 
Another issue. 
[1*, 2-24", 26°]; 53 leaves. Additional plate in pocket at back. 


First gathering of white paper (differing from paper of 21), others of heavy tan 
paper. 

Preliminaries: certification of limitation, signed ‘Max Beerbohm’, [ii]; ‘First pub- 
lisbed 1923.’ omitted, [iv]. 
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Caricatures (including frontispiece) mounted on heavy tan paper. The additional 
plate printed in colored half-tone directly on white paper, signed ‘Max 1923’, and 
with tissue guard sheet bearing numeral ‘so’ and printed title on verso; listed 
in table of contents. 
Cream-colored cloth, boards beveled; gold-stamped on front and spine and with 
publisher’s device blind-stamped on back. Edges cut and gilt. Binding variants: 

a. 11% x 8% in. 

b. 11 5/16 x 8% in. (reported by Simon Nowell-Smith). 


Issue limited to 380 copies numbered and signed by the author (350 for sale). 
Copy: G (binding variant a; numbered 338). 


AROUND THEATRES 


22 


AROUND THEATRES / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / Vou. L. [II] / 19 


[publisher’s device] 24 / [rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
[two volumes] 


First edition. 
Vol. I: [A]*, B-KK*, LL’; 270 leaves. Vol. Il: [A]‘, B-HH", II’; 250 leaves. All 
gatherings except first in each volume signed on first two leaves and with press- 


mark ‘A.T.’ [‘A.T.—IL’] in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp. Vol. I: blank 
leaf, [i]-xiv, 1-524. Pp., Vol. Il: [i]-viii, 1-492. 

Preliminaries: Vol. I: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii); 
‘Printed in Great Britain by the Whitefriars Press, Ltd., London and Tonbridge.’, 
[iv]; ‘EPISTLE DEDICATORY -/ to / Epwarpv Gorvon Craic’, signed ‘Max Beer- 
bohm. / Villino Chiaro, Rapallo. 1924.’, v-ix; blank, [x]; contents, xi-xiv. Vol. Il: 
half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Printed in Great Britain 
by the Whitefriars Press, Ltd., London and Tonbridge.’, [iv]; contents, v—viii. 

8 1/16 x 5% in. Blue [Vol. II: red] cloth, unstamped. Paper labels on spines; extra 
labels tipped in at back. Edges uncut. In dust-covers, printed on spines. 


Volumes VIII and IX of the collected edition, limited to 780 sets (cf. 1¢ above). 


The 153 pieces contained in the two volumes are reprinted from the Saturday 
Review and, arranged chronologically, are dated from 28 May 1898 to 16 April 1910. 


Copies: G. 
22a 


[Within a border of type-ornaments, printed in red: ] AROUND / THEATRES 
/ BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device, printed in red] / VOL- 
UME I [II] / NEW YORK / ALFRED .- A - KNOPF / 1930 [two volumes] 


First American edition. 
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Vol. I: [1-24", 25", 26°]; 197 leaves. Vol. II: [1-25]°; 200 leaves. Pp., Vol. I: blank 
leaf, [i-xii], [1]-380. Pp., Vol. II: blank leaf, [i-x], 381-[750], i-[xv], blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: Vol. I: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; 
‘Copyright 1930 by Max Beerbohm /. .. / Manufactured in the United States of 
America’, [iv]; dedication, [v]; blank, [vi]; note, signed ‘Max Beersoum. / Rapallo, 
1930.’, [vii—viii]; contents, [ix—xi]; blank, [xii]; half-title, [1]; blank, [2]. Vol. Il: 
half-title, [i]; blank, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘Copyright 1930 by Max Beerbobm/.. . 
/ Manufactured in the United States of America’, [iv]; contents, [v—vii]; blank, 
[viii]; half-title, [ix]; blank, [x]. 


Vol. Il, end: pp. i-xiii, index; p. [xv], colophon. 


8% x 5% in. Black cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine and with publisher’s 
device blind-stamped on back. Top and bottom edges cut; top edges gilt. In dust 
covers, printed on spines. 


Copies: G. 


Tue GuERDON 


23 


THE / GUERDON [open type] / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / PRIVATELY 
PRINTED / 1925 [New York: Max Harzof (G. A. Baker & Co.) ] 


First edition, unauthorized. 


{1-3]*; 12 leaves; first leaf of [1] and last leaf of [3] pasted down as end-papers. 
Pp.: 3 blank leaves, [i-ii], 1-[9], 3 blank leaves. 


Preliminaries: title-page, [i]; blank, [ii]. 

P. [9]: certificate of limitation. 

7 13/16 x 5 in. Red boards, gold-stamped on spine. Edges uncut. 

Edition limited to 110 copies printed on Crown and Sceptre paper; type distributed. 


On the unauthorized printing see A Variety of Things (London, 1928), pp. viii-ix, 
and (New York, 1928), pp. viii-x. For typescript see Appendix. 


Copy: G (numbered 44). 


OBSERVATIONS 


24 
OBSERVATIONS / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 19 [publisher’s device, in- 
cluding rule] 25 / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


First edition. 
[A]‘, B-O*; 56 leaves. Pp.: [i]—viii, [1-101], blank leaf; frontispiece. 
All gatherings of smooth, stiff, coated paper. 
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Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; frontispiece, in color; title- 
page, [iii]; ‘First published 1925 / Printed in Great Britain by R. Clay & Sons, Lid., 
Bungay, Suffolk.’, [iv]; dedication, signed ‘Max Beerbohm. / Rapallo. / July 18, 
1925.’, [v-vi]; contents, vii—viii. 

51 caricatures (not including frontispiece) printed in half-tone directly on rectos 
of leaves; each caricature with tissue guard sheet bearing arabic numeral and printed 
title on verso. Frontispiece printed in colored half-tone directly on verso of leaf, 
with tissue guard sheet bearing printed title on recto. 


11 3/16 x 8% in. Orange-yellow cloth, gold-stamped on spine: ‘OBSERV- / 
ATIONS / MAX / BEERBOHM / [at foot:] HEINEMANN’, and with publish- 
er’s device blind-stamped on back. Edges cut. In dark buff dust-cover, printed in 
brown. 


Copy: Library of Congress. 


24a 
Another impression. 
Title-page: 19... 26 
[1*, 2-26", 27°]; 55 leaves. No blank leaf at end; additional plate in pocket at back. 
First gathering of white uncoated paper, others of heavy gray paper. 
Preliminaries: certificate of limitation, signed ‘Max Beerbohm’, [ii]; ‘First published 
1925’ omitted, [iv]. 


Caricatures (including frontispiece) mounted on heavy gray paper. The additional 
plate printed in colored half-tone directly on white paper, signed ‘Max’, and with 
tissue guard sheet bearing numeral 52’ and printed title on verso; listed in table 
of contents. 


15 5/16 x 8% in. Light green cloth, boards beveled; gold-stamped on front and 
spine, spine reading: ‘[rule] / Observ- / ations / by / Max / Beerbohm / [rule] / [at 
foot: ] Heinemann’. No publisher’s device on back. Edges cut and gilt. In white 
dust-cover, printed in green. 


Impression limited to 280 copies numbered and signed by the author (250 for sale). 
Copy: G (numbered 219). 


LEAVES FROM THE GARLAND 


25 
LEAVES / FROM THE / GARLAND / Woven By / MAX BEERBOHM / 


[ornament] / NEW YORK / PRIVATELY PRINTED / MCMXXVI [Max 
Harzof (G. A. Baker & Co.)] 


First edition, unauthorized. 
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[1-6]*; 24 leaves. Pp.: [1]-[47]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; blank, [2]; title-page, [3]; blank, [4]; contents, [5]; 
blank, [6]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, 7; blank, [8]; section-title, [9]; blank, [10]. 


P. [47]: certificate of limitation. 


8 15/16 x 5% in. Grass-green boards, stamped in black on front and spine. Edges 
uncut. 

Edition limited to 72 copies; type distributed. 

These parodies of six authors’ styles, including Beerbohm’s own, originally were 
printed in the Saturday Review First Illustrated Supplement, Christmas 1896, and 
in the Chap-Book, Chicago, 15 December 1896; they were not reprinted in the 
author’s Christmas Garland, 1912 (10), with the exception of ‘Aphasia Gibberish,’ 
which there appeared as ‘Euphemia Clashthought’. On the unauthorized printing see 
A Variety of Things (New York, 1928), pp. viii-x. 


Copy: G (numbered 56). 


Max BeersoHm A SeEtF-CarICATURE 
26 


Max Beersoum / A / Self-Caricature / Printep, Not Pustisnep / For Tue / 
Frienps Or / Eart E. Fisk / Christmas /1926 [Green Bay, Wisconsin] 


First edition. 
[ J]°; 6 leaves; stapled. Pp.: blank leaf, [1-7], blank leaf. Caricature, on folded 
sheet 9% x 8% in., mounted on [7]. 


Preliminaries: title-page, [1]; blank, [2]; note, by Earl E. Fisk, [3-4]; blank, [5]; 
letter, signed ‘Max Beerbohm’, [6]. 


6% x 5% in. Slate-blue printed wrappers. Edges cut. 
Copy: G. 


A Variety oF THINGS 


27 
A VARIETY OF THINGS / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / 1g [publisher’s de- 
vice] 28 / [rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
First edition. 
[a]}*, b’, B~Z’, AA’; 182 leaves; gatherings B-Z signed on first two leaves, gatherings 
B-AA with press-mark “V.T.’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i-x], 1-[354]. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; certificate of limitation, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; blank, 
[iv]; contents, [v]; blank, [vi]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, [vii-ix]; blank, [x]; section- 
title, 1; blank, [2]. 
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8%e x 5% in. Purple cloth, unstamped. Paper label on spine; extra label tipped in at 
back. Edges uncut. In dust-cover, printed on spine. 


Volume X of the collected edition, limited to 780 sets (cf. 1c above). 


Of the pieces contained in the present work, “The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill’ 
(cf. 28 below) and ‘A Social Success’ were printed here for the first time. (‘A 
Social Success’ was performed as a one-act play at the Palace Theatre, London, 
1913. The acting version, of which the typescript—see Appendix—is in the 
Gallatin collection, differs somewhat from that published here. The play was again 
performed in 1914 at the St James’s Theatre, London, as a curtain-raiser. See the 
Academy, 1 February 1913, and the Illustrated London News, 28 March 1914). 
‘Not That I Would Boast’ and “T. Fenning Dodsworth’ appeared in the London 
Mercury, August 1921 and May 1927. “The Guerdon’ (cf. 23 above) is here given 
in its first authorized printing. ‘A Stranger in Venice’ appeared in various issues of 
the Daily Mail during 1906. Three of the pieces first appeared in miscellanies: “The 
Story of the Small Boy and the Barley Sugar’ in The Parade, London, 1897, ‘Yai 
and the Moon’ in The Pageant, London, 1897, and ‘A Note on the Einstein Theory’ 
in The Windmill, London, 1923. “The Happy Hypocrite’ (cf. 3 above) was reprinted 
here for inclusion in the collected edition. Neither it nor ‘A Note on the Einstein 
Theory’ appeared in the American edition of A Variety of Things (27a). 


Copy: G. 
274 


[Within a border of type-ornaments, printed in brown:] A VARIETY OF / 
THINGS / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device, printed in brown] 
/ NEW YORK / ALFRED A. KNOPF / 1928 


First American edition. 
[1*, 2°, 3-19°]; 143 leaves. Pp.: [a-b], [i]-x, [1]-[270], 2 blank leaves. 


Preliminaries: blank, [a]; “THIS, THE / FIRST AMERICAN EDITION OF / 
A Variety of Things, / CONTAINING A NOTE / NOT PUBLISHED ELSE- 
WHERE, / CONSISTS OF / TWO THOUSAND COPIES / OF WHICH / 
THIS IS NUMBER . .. ’, [b]; half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, 
[iii]; ‘COPYRIGHT 1928 BY MAX BEERBOHM / MANUFACTURED IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA’, [iv]; contents, [v]; blank, [vi]; note, signed 
‘MB. / Rapallo, 1928.’, vii-x; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


P. [269]: check-list of first editions of Beerbohm’s works; p. [270]: colophon. 
8 5/16 x 5 7/16 in. Black cloth, gold-stamped on front and spine and with pub- 


lisher’s device blind-stamped on back. Top edges cut and stained yellow; other 
edges uncut. 


The author’s note in this edition expatiates at greater length on recent piracies than 
does that in the English edition. Two pieces included in the Engish edition are 
here omitted: ‘A Note on the Einstein Theory’ and the reprint of “The Happy 
Hypocrite’. 

Copy: G (numbered 1555). 
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27b 
Another impression. 


Preliminaries: ‘ . . . BEERBOHM / Published September, 1928 / Second printing 
October, 1928 /. . . ’, [iv]. 


Not seen; copy reported by Library of Congress. 


27¢ 

Another impression. 

[1-18]*; 144 leaves. Pp.: 2 blank leaves, [i]-x, [1]-[270], 2 blank leaves. 
Preliminaries: ‘ 


Copy: H. 


. . . Third printing November, 1928 / .. . ’, [iv]. 


Tue DreapFrut Dracon or Hay Hitt 
28 


THE / DREADFUL DRAGON / OF / HAY HILL / MAX BEERBOHM / 


19 [publisher’s device] 28 / [rule] / LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
LTD. 


First separate edition. 


[A]’, B-H®, I’; 60 leaves; gatherings B-H signed on first two leaves, gatherings 
B-I with press-mark ‘D.D.’ in lower left corner of first leaf. Pp.: [i-iv], 1-[114], 
blank leaf; frontispiece. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; frontispiece, in color; 
title-page, [iii]; ‘Printed in Great Britain’, [iv]. 


9% x 5% in. Gray boards, with red cloth spine gold-stamped. Edges cut. In 
printed dust-cover. 


First published in A Variety of Things (27). The Dreadful Dragon is listed in The 
English Catalogue of Books as published in November 1928. A Variety of Things 
is not listed in The English Catalogue, but the first impression of the American 
edition of A Variety of Things, appearing in September 1928 (cf. 27b), already 
lists the English edition as the first, so its publication clearly antedates that of The 
Dreadful Dragon in November. 


Copy: G. 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed: ‘For Mr. Augustine Birrell, with 
deep respect and admiration, this little tale, which, brief though it is, will probably 
bore him. Max Beerbohm London 1929’, and has inserted two holograph letters 
of Beerbohm to Birrell, dated London 17 April 1929 and 4 March 1931 respectively. 
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[A CALENDAR FOR 1931] 
29 


[A Calendar for 1931, giving dates for English horse races and containing 12 
colored caricatures, 6 of which are by Beerbohm] 


First edition. 
12 cards, 6 7/16 x 9% in., printed on rectos only. Beerbohm caricatures are for 


January, March, May, July, September, November; those for remaining months 
are by “The Tout’. 


In open-front cloth case, 9 7/16 x 7% in., gold-stamped ‘LADBROKE & CO. LTD. 
/ 6, OLD BURLINGTON STREET W.1./...’. A “Telegraphic Code’ printed 


on inner surface of case back, followed by ‘MADE AND PRINTED BY WEL- 
BECSON PRESS LTD., LONDON, W.’ 


Copy: G. 


Heroes AND Heroines or Birrer SWEET 


30 


HEROES anp HEROINES / OF / BITTER SWEET / BY / MAX BEER- 
BOHM [London, Leadlay, Ltd., 1931] 


First edition. 


8 separate sheets of light gray cardboard, in portfolio. First 2 sheets printed on 
rectos only; remaining 6 sheets with colored half-tone plates mounted on rectos, 


each sheet preceded by a lighter-weight gray paper guard sheet bearing printed 
title on recto and with stub pasted to back of main sheet. No pagination. 


Contents (by sheets): title-page, [1]; contents, [2]; facsimile of manuscript note 
by Beerbohm, [3]; colored plates, [4-8]. 


16 x 11% in. Portfolio of gray boards, with white vellum spine; gold-stamped on 
front. Edges of sheets cut. 


Edition limited to 900 numbered copies (certificate of limitation pasted inside 
front cover of portfolio). 


Copy: G (numbered 258). 


Tue Fetisu or SPEED 


31 


[At head of first page:] THE FETISH / OF SPEED (London: The Pedes- 
trians’ Association, 1936] 


First edition. 
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Contents: title, followed by introductory note, [1]; text, [2-4], with publisher’s 
imprint and printer’s slug at end of text on [4]. 


8% x 5% in. Self-covers. Edges cut. 


A portion of a broadcast delivered 19 April 1936 and first printed, in full, in the 
Listener 22 April 1936; included, again in full, in Mainly on the Air (34). For auto- 
graph manuscript see Appendix. 


Copy: G. 


Lytron STRACHEY 


32 
LYTTON STRACHEY / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / THE REDE LEC- 
TURE / 1943 / CAMBRIDGE / AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS / 1943 


First edition. 
[1-4]*; 16 leaves. Pp.: blank leaf, [1]-[27], blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; publisher's imprint, [2]; title-page, [3]; ‘PRINTED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, [4]. 


7 1/16 x 4% in. Plum-colored printed wrappers. Edges cut. 
Copy: G. 


32a 


[Within a double border (ornamental frame within single rules): ] LYTTON / 
STRACHEY [open type] / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device, 
printed in red] / ALFRED - A - KNOPF / NEW YORK / 1943 


First American edition. 


[1-3]*; 24 leaves; first leaf of [1] and last leaf of [3] pasted down as end-papers; 
first leaf of [2] a cancel. Pp.: 2 blank leaves, [1]-[39], 2 blank leaves. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; blank, [2]; title-page, [3]; ‘CopyricHt 1943 py Max 
BeersouM / . . . / Manufactured in the United States of / America. First American 
Edition.’, [4]; half-title, [5]; blank, [6]. 

P. [39]: colophon. 


8% x 5% in. Plum-colored boards, with paper labels on front and spine. Edges cut; 
top edges stained brown. In printed dust-cover. 


The publisher, in replying to a query concerning the cancel, stated to the com- 
pilers that the printer ‘made a mistake which was only found after the books were 
bound. . . . As far as we know, no copies went out without the cancel.’ 


Copy: G. 








a 
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WituiaM RorHENSTEIN 


33 


WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN / [double rule] / AN ADDRESS DE- 
LIVERED / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / AT THE / MEMORIAL SERVICE 
/ HELD AT / SAINT MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS / TUESDAY, MARCH 
6TH / 1945 / 100 COPIES / PRIVATELY PRINTED / AT THE 
CURWEN PRESS / LONDON 


First edition. 

[ J‘; 4 leaves; sewn. Pp.: [1-7]. 

Preliminaries: half-title, [1]; blank, [2]; title-page, [3]; blank, [4]. 
7% x 4% in. Pale blue-green printed wrappers. Edges cut. 
Copy: G. 


MaAINLy ON THE AiR 


34 


MAINLY ON THE AIR / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device, 
including rule] / WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD / LONDON :: TO- 
RONTO [1946] 


First edition. 


[A]’, B-H®*, I°; 70 leaves; gathering I signed on second leaf. Pp.: [i-vi], [1]-132, 
blank leaf. 


Preliminaries: half-title, [i]; list of author’s works, [ii]; title-page, [iii]; ‘FIRST 
PUBLISHED 1946 / . . . / PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN AT THE WIND- 
MILL PRESS / KINGSWOOD, SURREY’, [iv]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, [v]; [con- 
tents], [vi]; section-title, [1]; blank, [2]. 


8 x 5% in. Orange-red cloth, gold-stamped on spine and with publisher’s device 
blind-stamped on back. Edges cut. In printed dust-cover. 


The six broadcasts collected in this volume were all delivered over the BBC and 
published in the Listener, as follows: ‘London Revisited’, broadcast 29 December 
1935, Listener 1 January 1936; ‘Speed’, broadcast 19 April, Listener 22 April 1936 
(reprinted in part as The Fetish of Speed, 31); ‘A Small Boy Seeing Giants’, broad- 
cast 26 July, Listener 5 August 1936; ‘Music Halls of My Youth’, broadcast 18 
January, Listener 22 January 1936; ‘Advertisements’, broadcast 20 September, Listener 
24 September 1942; ‘Playgoing’, broadcast 7 October, Listener 11 October 1945. 
Of the essays here published, ‘A Note on the Einstein Theory’ first appeared in 
The Windmill, London, 1923 (and later in A Variety of Things, 27), ‘From 
Bloomsbury to Bayswater’ and “The Top Hat’ in the World Review, August and 
December 1940, ‘Old Carthusian Memories’ in the Carthusian (1940? ), ‘Fenestralia’ 
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in the Cornbill Magazine, January 1944, “T. Fenning Dodsworth’ in the London Mer- 
cury, August 1921 (and later in A Variety of Things). 

Copy: G. 


344 
MAINLY ON THE AIR / BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [publisher’s device] / 
NEW YORK ALFRED A. KNOPF 1947 
First American edition. 
[1-5]; 80 leaves. Pp.: blank leaf, [a-b], [i]-[viii], [1]-[144]; 2 blank leaves. 
Preliminaries: blank, [a]; list of author’s works, [b]; half-title, [i]; blank, [ii]; 
title-page, [iii]; ‘.../ Copyright 1946 by Max Beerbohbm.../.../. 
Manufactured in the United States of America. / FIRST AMERICAN EDITION’, 


[iv]; note, signed ‘M.B.’, v; blank, [vi]; [contents], vii; blank, [viii]; section-title, 
[1]; blank, [2]. 


P. [144]: colophon. 
7's x 4% in. Black cloth, blind-stamped on front and gold-stamped on spine; pub- 


lisher’s device blind-stamped on back. Edges cut; top edges stained yellow. In light 
green printed dust-cover. 


Copy: G. 


A LuNCHEON 


35 


[Line of type ornaments] / [rule] / A LUNCHEON / [double rule} 
[Ewelme, Oxford, 1946] 


First edition. 

[ ]*; 4 leaves; sewn. Pp.: [1-8]. 

Contents: title-page, [1]; blanks, [2, 3]; note (see below), [4]; ‘A Luncheon’ (three 
stanzas), [5]; blanks, [6, 7]; colophon: ‘ . . . / Twenty-five copies / printed for / 


S.N.S. [Simon Nowell-Smith] / by / J. J. [John Johnson, Oxford] in September / 
1946 /No..../...’, [8]. 


8% x 5 in. Self-covers. Edges uncut. 


The note reads: 


In the summer of 1923, when the Prince of Wales was about to pay his annual 
visit to the Duchy of Cornwall, someone at Court suggested to him that he 
should, on his way, visit Mr. Thomas Hardy. The Prince agreed to do so, and 
in due course lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Hardy. 


Hearing of this, Max Beerbohm composed the lines which, with his consent, 
are printed here. 
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Copy: G. 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed (beneath the colophon): ‘For A. E. 
Gallatin from S. Nowell-Smith’. 


Tue More ww THE Minne Distance 
36 


THE MOTE IN THE / MIDDLE DISTANCE / A PARODY OF HENRY 
JAMES BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [vignette] / ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
LLOYD HOFF / PRINTED AT THE HART PRESS (Berkeley, Calif., 1946] 


First separate edition, unauthorized. 
[ ]*; 6 leaves; sewn. Pp.: blank leaf, [i-ii], [1]-[6], blank leaf. 
Preliminaries: title-page, [i]; blank, [ii]. 


P. [6]: printer’s device, followed by: ‘One hundred copies printed at / The [James 
D.] Hart Press in Berkeley, / California for Christmas 1946’. 


10 x 6% in. Blue-green printed wrappers. Edges uncut. 


For earlier printings of The Mote in the Middle Distance, see 10 above. The present 
edition was printed for private distribution, not for sale. 


Copy: G. 


SHERLOCKIANA 


37 


SHERLOCKIANA / A REMINISCENCE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES / 


BY / MAX BEERBOHM / [printer’s device] / TEMPE / EDWIN B. 
HILL / 1948 


First edition, unauthorized (? ). 

A folio sheet printed on all 4 pages. 

Contents: title-page, [1]; text, [2-3]; note, signed “V.S. [Vincent Starrett]’, [4]. 
77% x 4 15/16 in. Self-covers. Top and bottom edges cut. 

An excerpt from Beerbohm’s review of E. Temple Thurston’s ‘John Chilcote, 
M. P.’ in the Saturday Review of 6 May 1905. Edition limited to 36 copies printed 
for Vincent Starrett and Edwin B. Hill on Mr Hill’s private press June 1948. 

Copy: G. 


The copy in the Gallatin collection is inscribed (on p. [4]): ‘A. E. Gallatin with 
cordial good wishes — Vincent Starrett’. 
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APPENDIX 


AuTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS 


A. V. Laider 

17 pages, 122 x 8 in., written in ink on one side only. One.of the stories in Seven Men 
(13), originally published in the Century, May 1916, where it was illustrated with 
three drawings by George Wright. The American edition of Seven Men (13b) con- 
tains a ‘portrait’ of A. V. Laider by Sir Max. The story was reprinted in Tellers of 
Tales, compiled by W. Somerset Maugham (New York, 1939), and in The Pocket 
Book of Mystery Stories, edited by Lee Wright (New York, 1941). It was adapted 
for broadcasting (The Times, 5 February 1947) by Douglas Cleverdon, and the same 
writer prepared the script for a version of the story called ‘Death in the Hand’ which 
was filmed in 1948 by the Brothers Proudlock (Daily Graphic, 2 April 1948). G. 


‘Speed’ 
16 pages, 13 x 8 in., written in ink on one side only. With many corrections and 
elisions, and with directions to typist in pencil in margin. An essay delivered as a 
radio broadcast 19 April 1936; for details of publication see 31 above. G. 


TYPESCRIPTS 


The Guerdon 
4 pages, 11 x 82 in., typed on one side only. No corrections or other autographs. 
Copy made for private circulation before publication. Written about 1916; first 
(unauthorized) printing 1925 (see 23 above); included in A Variety of Things, 
1928 (27). H. 
Having Read “Golden Horn” 
5 pages, 12% x 8' in., typed on one side only, with author’s autograph corrections 


and instructions to the printer. This review of Francis Yeats-Brown, Golden Horn 
(London, 1932), was first printed in the Spectator, 6 August 1932. G. 


Nat Goodwin — and Another 


16 pages, 11 x 82 in., plus added title-page in author’s autograph. Typed on one side 
only, with author’s autograph corrections and instructions to printer. Broadcast over 
BBC, third program, in 1949; first printed in the Listener, 9 June 1949; printed (from 
this typescript) in the Atlantic Monthly, August 1949. H. 


A Social Success 


22 pages ([ii] + 20), 10 x 8 in., typed on one side only, bound in dark green cloth. 
The acting version of the play, produced in 1913 and 1914 and first printed in 
A Variety of Things, 1928 (27). With bookplate of Sir George Alexander, producer 
of the play in both years and leading actor in the first production. G. 


AvuToGRAPH LETTERS 


Fifteen letters to Mabel Beardsley (actress, sister of Aubrey Beardsley), all single 
sheets, all undated, all from 48, Upper Berkeley Street, W., London. Concerning 
social engagements. G. 
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To Mr [ ] Bell, single sheet, undated, from The Waldorf, New York. With 
thanks for the privileges of The Players’ Club. H. 


To The Century Company, 5 foolscap sheets, written on one side only; [1919]; from 
12, Well Walk, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. Offers American rights to Seven Men, 
discusses terms and format. G. 


To Ford Madox Ford, single folio sheet, written on 2 pages; undated; from 48, Upper 
Berkeley Street. Enclosed: caricature of Hall Caine. Discusses the printing of it, and 
Mr Caine’s probable reaction to it. G. 


Three letters to A. E. Gallatin; each a single sheet; (a) 21 November 1899, from 48, 
Upper Berkeley Street, discussing color of Beardsley’s hair; (b) 5 August 1900, from 
Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W., concerning caricatures; (c) 23 May 1911, from 
Villino Chiaro, Rapallo, Italy, concerning the caricature of Lord Chesterfield. G. 


To Mr [ ] Kearny [Keary?], single sheet, 6 April [19]10, from 48, Upper 
Berkeley Street. Declines to puff Harry Irving’s theatrical appearances. G. 


Two letters to Ada Leverson (“The Sphinx’, friend of Oscar Wilde); both single 
sheets, both undated; (a) from 48, Upper Berkeley Street, making an engagement for 
tea; (b) incomplete, the end of a longer letter, place not indicated, signed “Baby 
Beerbohm’. G. 


To Luther Mundey, a single sheet, undated, from 48, Upper Berkeley Street, agreeing 
to endorse Mr Mundey for membership in the Savile Club. G. 


Two letters to Alexander Woollcott, both single sheets, both from Abinger Manor 
Cottage, Abinger Common, Nr. Dorking; (a) 18 October 1941, discussing a letter 
from a miniaturist, Woollcott’s sittings to same, Sir Max’s hope of seeing him again, 
and his appreciation of Woollcott’s current broadcasts; (b) 5 November 1941, 
occasioned by Woollcott’s evident failure to find and read (a): apologies, explana- 
tions, repetition of contents of (a). With these autographs in the Woollcott Col- 
lection are five other items worthy of comment. First, a letter from Florence 
Beerbohm (Lady Beerbohm) on the same stationery as (b) above, dated 29 Novem- 
ber [194- ], thanking Woollcott for a gift of maple syrup. Next, two telegrams 
from Sir Max to Woollcott, filed in Rapallo and dated 21 and 23 January 1935, on 
the occasion of a short visit by Woollcott to the Beerbohms. Finally, two typescript 
copies of letters by Sir Max to an unknown correspondent: (a) mentioning 
a letter from Ellen Terry, and refusing to read his own verse at an ‘occasion’; 
(b) dated 10 March 1916, refusing some request — possibly the same request as in 
(a) —by saying he has just declined Sir John Jellicoe’s urgent invitation to com- 
mand one of the battleships at a coming engagement in the North Sea. These two 
leaves are signed at top in pencil ‘Max Beerbohm’ and ‘Max B’ respectively. H. 


CARICATURES 


[Edward VII as Prince of Wales] 
Pen-and-ink and water-color. 10%e x 7% in. Inscribed: ‘Max. For Mabel [Beardsley] 
1906’. Reproduced in A. E. Gallatin, Sir Max Beerbobm, 1944. G. 


H M The King of the Belgians [Leopold IT] 
Pen-and-ink and water-color. 12 x 7% in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. G. 
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[The Happy Hypocrite. Three sketches for costumes] 


The following three drawings are sketches for costumes used in the original stage 
production of The Happy Hypocrite, London, 1900. The drawings were formerly 
owned by Mrs Patrick Campbell, who produced the play, and were included in the 
sale of her books and drawings after her death. They were reproduced in Gallatin, 
Sir Max Beerbobm. 


Captain FitzClarence. Pen-and-ink and water-color. :2% x 8 in. Unsigned, but 
with title and a lengthy note in the artist’s autograph. G. 


The Hawker of Masks. Pen-and-ink and water-color. 122 x 8 in. Unsigned, but 
with title and a note in the artist’s autograph. G. 


Lord George Hell. Pen-and-ink and water-color. 12% x 8 in. Unsigned, but 
with a long note in the artist’s autograph. G. 


Lacuna [Mr Gosse reassuring Mr Moore] 
Pencil and water-color. 13%6 x 8%e6 in. Inscribed: ‘Max 1921’. Reproduced in 
A Survey, 1921 (17). G. 

Lord Chesterfield conserving the family traditions 

Pen-and-ink and water-color. 13 x 8% in. Inscribed: ‘Max 1908’. Reproduced in 
A. E. Gallatin, Whistler’s Pastels and Other Modern Profiles, 2nd ed. (New York, 
1913). G. 

Max Beerbohm Portrait of the artist — 

to the greater artist, Mr. [Willie] Clarkson 

Pen-and-ink. 14 x 10%e in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. H. 


Mr Charles Hawtrey 
Pen-and-ink and water-color. 12% x 6 in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. G. 


Mr Cosmo Gordon Lennox 
Pen-and-ink and water-color. 11%6 x 7% in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. G. 


[Mr Hall Caine (‘as with raiment’) ] 


Pen-and-ink. 12% x 8 in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. Enclosed in A.L.s. to Mr Hueffer (see 
under ‘Autograph Letters’ above), discussing layout. G. 


Mr Whistler 


Pencil and water-color. 10% x 7% in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. Reproduced in A. E. Gal- 
latin, Portraits of Whistler (New York, 1918), and in Nevile Wallis, Fin de Siécle 
(London, 1947). G. 


Myself according to Longmans, Greene [sic] & Co. Shame! 
Pen-and-ink. 10 x 8 in. Inscribed: ‘For John Barrymore Max Rapallo Jan. 1935’. 
A rough copy of the cover-design of Fifty Caricatures, 1913 (12), undoubtedly drawn 
from memory, on Villino Chiaro letterhead. From the Woollcott Collection. H. 


Scenes from the Lives of the Poets — Mr Rudyard Kipling composing 
“The Absent-Minded Beggar” 


Pen-and-ink and water-color. 7% x 12% in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. Reproduced in 
Things New and Old, 1923 (21). G. 
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Soveral [Marquis de Soveral, Portuguese minister to England] 
Pen-and-ink. 7 x 4% in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. On Haymarket Theatre letterhead, with- 
out date. G. 


. 


Thomas Lister, 4th baron Ribbesdale 


Pencil. 12% x 4¥% in. Inscribed: ‘Max ’o7’. Reproduced in A Book of Caricatures, 
1907 (6). G. 


[William Leonard Courtney } 


Pen-and-ink. 7 x 4% in. Inscribed: ‘Max’. On Haymarket Theatre letterhead, with- 
out date. G. 


ASSOCIATION Preces 


Oscar Wilde, Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime & Other Stories, London, 1891 
First edition. Reginald Turner’s copy, with his bookplate and signature dated ‘Jan. 
92’. Pages [iv], [1], [74], [88, 89], [154, 155] contain pen-and-ink drawings by Sir 
Max, caricaturing Wilde, Turner, W. S. Gilbert, Baron Hausberg, and himself. Re- 
produced in Gallatin, Sir Max Beerbobm. G. 


Oscar Wilde, The Picture of 

Dorian Gray, London, 1891 
First edition. Reginald Turner’s copy, with his bookplate and signature, and a note in 
his autograph recording presentation to him by Beerbohm. Verso of half-title con- 
tains Sir Max’s presentation and a note in his autograph. Verso of title-page contains, 
also in his hand, his unpublished ‘Ballade de la Vie Joyeuse’. G. 


The Book of the Rbymers’ Club, 
London, 1892 
Reginald Turner’s copy, with his bookplate. Endpapers and pages passim are embel- 
lished with 22 pen-and-ink drawings by Beerbohm. With poem in his autograph, 
‘Doubt Divine,’ unpublished. This volume was sold at Sotheby’s 25 July 1939. G. 


[Mellicent Stone, Drawings] 


Eight water-color drawings for costumes for the first production of The Happy 
Hypocrite, 1900, after sketches by Beerbohm. With notes in the autograph of Sir 
Max, and of Mrs Patrick Campbell, the producer. From the sale of Mrs Campbell’s 
books and drawings after her death. G. 











NOTES 


The Earl of Buchan’s Kick: A Footnote to the 
History of the Edinburgh Review 


skine, eleventh Earl of Buchan 

(1742-1829), kicked himself into 
a kind of immortality + when, in No- 
vember of 1808, he booted the twenty- 
fifth number of the Edinburgh Review 
from his Edinburgh house into the 
street, ‘to be trodden under foot by 
man and beast.’? This number con- 
tained the famous review entitled 
‘Don Pedro Cevallos on the French 
Usurpation of Spain’ which mingled 
praise of the Spanish patriots who had 
risen against Napoleon with bitter 
criticism of the upper classes, English 
as well as Spanish, and a demand for 
reform of the British constitution. The 
exact apportionment of the authorship 
of this article still remains in dispute, 
though it is clear that it was a collabo- 
rative effort by Jeffrey and Brougham.® 
But there has never been any question 


|: seems that David Stewart Er- 


*Cf. The Cambridge History of English 
Literature, XII, 149. 

* Alexander Fergusson, The Honourable 
Henry Erskine ... with Notices of Cer- 
tain of His Kinsfolk and of His Time (Edin- 
burgh, ern’ 489, records the incident in 
greatest detail. For contemporary reports 
see Henry Thomas Lord Cockburn, Life of 
Lord Jeffrey (Edinburgh, 1852), I, 190, and 
Jeffrey’s letter to Francis Horner, 6 Decem- 
ber 1808, in Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Francis Horner, ed. Leonard Horner 
(London, 1843), I, 438. 

*For a summary of the latest evidence 
see Elisabeth Schneider, Irwin Griggs, and 
John D. Kern, ‘Brougham’s Early Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review: A New List,’ 
Modern Philology, XLII (1945), 170-171. 


of the effect created by its appearance. 
It gave final impetus to the plans for 
the rival Tory Quarterly, called forth 
numerous angry pamphlets against 
the Edinburgh, and shocked respect- 
able readers everywhere. Sydney 
Smith, who shared the contemporary 
view that Brougham was the sole au- 
thor of the article, wrote to Lady Hol- 
land from London: 


You have no idea of the consternation 
which Brougham’s attack upon the 
titled orders has produced: the Review 
not only discontinued by many, but re- 
turned to the bookseller from the very 
first volume: the library shelves fumi- 
gated, etc.!4 


Thus the Earl’s reaction was cer- 
tainly far from unique, though he ex- 
pressed it in a somewhat unorthodox 
manner, quite in accord with the repu- 
tation for eccentricity which he had 
achieved among his Edinburgh con- 
temporaries.°> What makes the often 
told anecdote represent more than 
what it is always used to illustrate — 


‘Smith to Lady Holland, 10 January 
1809, in Saba Lady Holland, A Memoir of 
- Reverend Sydney Smith (London, 1855), 

» 35. 

*This reputation did not prevent such 
critical minds as Scott and Brougham from 
expressing their high opinion of the Earl’s 
native abilities; see Scott’s Journal, ed. J. G. 
Tait and W. M. Parker (Edinburgh, 1939- 
46), Ill, 55-56, and The Life and Times of 
Henry Lord Brougham Written by Himself 
(Edinburgh, 1871), I, 55. 
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Notes 


the response of an old and eccentric 
nobleman to what was then considered 
to be Jacobin doctrine —is the Earl 
of Buchan’s own political background 
of radical Whiggism. 

He himself assigned a rather small 
place to his political activities, for, ac- 
cording to his own statement, ‘he with- 
drew from public life at a very early 
period after his succession to the title 
[1767], and dedicated himself to the 
duties of a private station, the advance- 
ment of science and literature, and the 
improvement of his native country by 
the arts of peace.’ * He fancied himself 
most as patron of the arts, biographer, 
and antiquary. And his life presents an 
amazing record of tangential contact 
with the great.” 

He was the oldest and least eminent 
of three sons. While one of his 
younger brothers, Thomas Erskine, 
went on to become Lord Chancellor 
of England, and the other, Henry 
Erskine, Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
the closest he himself ever came to a 
public career was his refusal, in 1766, 
to accept the post of secretary to the 
British Ambassador to Spain, on the 
ground that the Ambassador was of in- 
ferior rank. This course lost him his 
chance for a diplomatic career, but 
won him the approbation of Dr John- 
son.® 

The year following this incident 
his father, a convert to Methodism, 

*Sir Robert Douglas, The Peerage of 
Scotland, 2nd ed., revised and corrected by 
John P. Wood (Edinburgh, 1813), I, 280. 

*For Buchan’s life see DNB; Ferguson, 
Henry Erskine, pp. 477-512, and 
John Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1817-58), VI, 489-521; and Jobn Buchan, 
Some Eighteenth Century Byways (Edin- 
burgh, 1908), pp. 201-225. 


Boswell, Life of Jobnson, ed. Birkbeck 
Hill (Oxford, 1887), I, 177. 
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died at Bath, where he had settled as a 
disciple of Selina, Countess of Hun- 
tingdon. After five days of obsequies 
conducted by Whitefield, Lady Hun- 
tingdon and the bereaved widow 
turned their attention to the new Earl 
and were successful in persuading him 
to make public profession of his faith. 
They appointed no less than four 
personal chaplains for the pious young 
man, including John Wesley, who ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the honor 
done him.® 

How long Buchan remained in the 
fold we do not know. Perhaps the 
memory of his religious experience 
lent some force to the famous kick, 
since the Edinburgh Review, in the 
person of Sydney Smith, took great 
pleasure in ridiculing the Methodists. 
We do know that, apart from his 
writings, the sole formal activity of 
Buchan’s life was his founding and 
direction of a Scottish Society of An- 
tiquaries.1° This is not to say that he 
lacked energy. On the contrary, he 
was totally unable to sit quietly in his 
chair for any length of time, and 


*Fergusson, Henry Erskine, 89-90. 
*On this of Buchan’ PP fe see 
Archaeologia Scotica: or Transactions of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1 
(1792), passim; Account of the Institution 
and Progress of the Society of the Antiquar- 
ies of Scotland, Part Second (Edinburgh, 
1784); Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Report on the Laing Mamabeie Preserved 
in the University of Edinburgh (London, 
1914-25), Il, im; and co: dence 
with Horace Walpole in The Letters of 
Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs Paget Toynbee 
(Oxford, 1905), Vols. X-XII, passim, or 
The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Cor- 
respondence, ed. Wilmarth S. Lewis, etc. 
(New Haven, Conn., 1937- ), Vol. XV, 
i ; letter of Andrew Dalzel to Robert 
, 30 November 1782, in Andrew Dal- 
zel, History of the University of Edinburgh 
from Its Foundation (Edinburgh, 1862), I, 
39-40. 
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spent eighteen hours of each day in 
activity." He liked to be considered 
‘the director-general of all eminent 
men in whatever departments of tal- 
ent,’ and did not hesitate to visit his 
‘éléves’ (as he called them) at any hour 
of the day, preferably in the early 
morning.”* He had no children by his 
wife and would often observe, quoting 
Bacon, that ‘great men have no con- 
tinuance,’ citing Frederick the Great, 
George Washington, and himself as 
proof.'® The quotation did not really 
apply to him since he had one natural 
son. Nevertheless, he sought additional 
consolation in regarding all men whose 
first name happened to be David as 
his sons, especially when they had 
achieved some degree of prominence. 
Those to whom he thought himself 
remotely related he called ‘grand- 
father’ (Sir Thomas Browne) or 
‘cousin’ (George Washington and 
George III). 

His most famous ‘éléve’ was prob- 
ably Robert Burns, whom he advised, 
early in 1787, ‘to keep his eye upon 
Parnassus and drink deep of the foun- 
tains of Helicon,’ but to beware of ‘the 
jolly god of wine.’ ** For this piece of 
paternal advice Burns thanked him in 
the most flattering terms,’® although 
he filed his answer with the comment: 
‘Copy of a letter to Lord Buchan in 


™ Robert P. Gillies, Memoirs of a Liter- 
ary Veteran (London, 1851), I, 338. 

‘Humours of the North, No. III; Re- 
collections of the Earl of B.,.’ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, XV (1837), 355-361. 

* John Lord Campbell, The Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England, 4th ed. (London, 1856-57), 
IX, 100. 

“Quoted in Catherine Carswell, The 
Life of Robert Burns (London, 1930), p. 248. 

* Burns to Buchan, 7 February 1787, in 
The Letters of Robert Burns, ed. John De 
Lancey Ferguson (Oxford, 1931), 1, 72-74. 
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answer to a bombast epistle he sent 
me when I went first to Edinburgh.”* 
In 1791 Buchan invited Burns to come 
to the first of a series of annual festi- 
vals in honor of the poet James Thom- 
son.17 This was to be held in the 
grounds of Dryburgh Abbey, which 
the Earl had purchased five years ear- 
lier..8 Burns wrote that he was too 
busy with the harvest, but sent an ‘Ad- 
dress to the Shade of the Bard.’ 
And in 1794 he sent Buchan a copy of 
‘Bannockburn,’ as a ‘small tribute of 
gratitude of that acquaintance with 
which you have been pleased to honor 
me.’ 2° 

The Earl had other satisfactions. 
There was the time he invited nine 
young Edinburgh ladies of rank to 
breakfast, in order to have himself 
painted with them as ‘Apollo and the 
Muses.’ All went well until Cupid 
made his appearance, in the shape of a 
young man properly armed with bow 
and arrows, but improperly clad in 
nothing at all. The ‘Muses’ ran shriek- 
ing from the room, but Buchan is re- 
ported to have been happy.”* His 
own favorite Muse seems to have been 
‘Urania’ (Lady Anne Hamilton), 


*Entry in Commonplace Book for 16 
June 1788, as printed in Charles Rogers, 
The Book of Robert Burns (Edinburgh, 
1889-91), III, 332. 

*On these festivals see Léon Morel, 
James Thomson, sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 
1895), pp. 189-191. They were celebrated 
until 1819. 

“For an account by Buchan himself of 
his life at Dryburgh Abbey see ‘Albanicus 
to Hortus,’ Bee, [V (11 August 1791), 160- 
166. ‘Albanicus’ was Buchan’s pseudonym. 

*Burns to Buchan, 29 August 1791; 
Letters, Il, 85. 

*Burns to Buchan, 12 January 1794; 
Letters, Il, 230-231. The original of this 
letter, with ‘Scots Wha Hae’ in Burns’s own 
hand, is in the Harvard College Library. 

™ Fergusson, Henry Erskine, pp. 485-486. 
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whose first visit to Dryburgh is thus 
evoked in his journal: 


I arrive at Dryburgh Abbey at half past 
five in the afternoon at the same time of 
the day when Urania paid her first visit 
to it. I see the bright rays of the Sun of 
our Apollo shining thro the radiated 
window of the Abbey. I press my lips 
to the first footstep of my Muse on the 
threshold of my home . . .2? 


It is hard to say just how much more 
than an embodiment of the Earl’s life- 
long interest in astronomy ‘Urania’ 
represented. The following passage 
from a letter may help to illustrate the 
relationship, as well as Buchan’s style: 


My dear Urania! Remember all that I 
have said to you heretofore and look 
again and again at my gratefull [sic] life 
in your hands and so think and conduct 
yourself that we may meet at last in the 
regions of tranquillity and immortal 
Bliss. Farewell.?% 


It was for ‘Urania’ that Buchan, in 
1802, broke his vow never to be present 
again at an election of the Peers of 
Scotland who were to sit in the House 
of Lords. She had asked him to use 
his influence on behalf of one of the 
candidates, pleading friendship, reason, 
and virtue. These three being ‘the 
darlings of my soul by which it has 
ever been adorned and guided,’ Buchan 
acceded to her request.** He had made 


™Buchan’s journal, in manuscript, 5 
April 1802. Portions of the journal and of 
the Earl’s correspondence with ‘Urania’ are 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 
City. Quotations from these portions are 
made with the permission of the Director 
of the Morgan Library 

“Buchan to Lady Hamilton, undated; 
Morgan Library MSS, MA 666. 

“Buchan to Lady Hamilton, 13 August 
1802; Mo Library MSS, MA 666. He 
had a ly broken his vow at least once 
before by attending an election of peers in 


the vow in 1782, after conducting a 
sort of one-man campaign on behalf 
of the independence of the Scottish 
nobility. Ever since the Act of Union 
of 1707 the sixteen Scottish Peers who 
represented Scotland in the House of 
Lords had been selected from London 
by means of the ‘Treasury List’ which 
was openly circulated to all the Peers 
of Scotland by whatever administra- 
tion was in power at the time of an 
election. The Peers habitually voted 
for the sixteen of their number thus 
designated. Buchan had fought against 
this system since 1768. In 1780 he 
published a Speech . . . Intended to 
Have Been Delivered at the Meeting 
of the Peers of Scotland, for the Gen- 
eral Election of Their Representatives 
...+, and two years later he tried 
to oppose the Earl of Lauderdale in 
a free election. He was almost success- 
ful on that occasion — Lauderdale was 
returned by the close margin of thir- 
teen to eleven — because Rockingham 
died just before the election and Shel- 
burne, his successor, was thought to 
favor Buchan. But the result still 
meant defeat for the Earl, who took 
leave of his fellow Peers in this fashion: 


My independence is unexterminable. I 
can live on the food, the simple food, of 
my ancestors. I can prepare it, if it is 
necessary, in a helmet, and stir it about 
with my sword, the name, the origin, 
the emblem, and the charter of my 
family.*5 


1787; Caledonian Mercury, 26 and 29 March 
1787, quoted in H William Meikle, 
Scotland and the French Revolution (Glas- 
gow, 1912), p. 13. 

*Quoted in William Law Mathieson, 
The Awakening of Scotland; a History 
from 1747 to 1797 (Glasgow, 1910), p. 73. 
Fergusson, Henry Erskine, p. 194, claims 
that Buchan’s efforts played a large part in 
the eventual defeat of the old system of elec- 
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Perhaps it was this rather discourag- 
ing personal experience with the work- 
ings of the British constitution that 
led Buchan, only a few months after 
his valedictory to the Scottish Peers, 
to become an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Reverend Christopher Wyvill 
and his Yorkshire Association for par- 
liamentary reform, In answer to a cir- 
cular letter from the Association he 
assured Wyvill that ‘my most strenu- 
ous efforts shall not be wanting in 
Scotland, to meet the virtuous wishes 
of the Constitutional Friends of Li- 
berty.’ 2 A report on his efforts fol- 
lowed ten days later.2? The Yorkshire 
Association was in no sense a demo- 
cratic or a radical movement. It had 
arisen among the freeholders of York- 
shire who concerned themselves with 
‘economical reform’ (of corruption 
and wasteful spending) and with de- 
mands for increased county representa- 
tion in Parliament.28 Buchan was 
still in good company: both Burke and 
Pitt supported the aims of the Associa- 
tion. But the time was not far distant 


tions. But Meikle, Scotland, p. 13, sees no 
evidence that the Treasury List was abolished 
at this time. It was simply circulated more 
discreetly. Reform had to wait till 1832. 

* Buchan to Wyvill, 2 December 1782, 
in Political Papers, Chiefly Respecting the 
Attempt of the County of York and Other 
Considerable Districts ...to Effect a Re- 
formation of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
ed. Christopher Wyvill (York, 1794-1802), 
IV, 523. 

* Buchan to Wyvill, 2 December 1782; 
Political Papers, 1V, 524-526. 

* Cynics may note that only a few months 
before Buchan joined this ‘economical re- 
form’ association he had asked Lord George 
Germain’s ‘interest’ to secure him the rever- 
sion of the office of Vice-Admiral of Scot- 
land; Buchan to Germain, 21 March 1781, 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report 
on the Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopford-Sack- 
ville (London, 1904-10), I, 76. 
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when he was to refer ironically to 
Burke as ‘a modern pensioner of writ- 
ing memory, and sublime abilities,’ *° 
while praising ‘philanthropic Paine.’ * 

His brother, Thomas Erskine, who 
brilliantly defended Paine in 1792 and 
who played a prominent part in the 
Society of the Friends of the People — 
the Foxite Whig organization for par- 
liamentary reform founded in the 
course of the same year by Charles 
(later Lord) Grey — may have had 
something to do with Buchan’s ‘radical’ 
period. But the Friends of the People 
explicitly repudiated Paine— it was 
one thing to defend a democrat and 
quite another to praise him. Buchan 
was no doubt carried away by his en- 
thusiasm for the French Revolution 
and the reforms instituted under its 
banner, an enthusiasm quite apparent 
in his writings during the year 1792." 
What makes the pamphlet against a 
standing army (which followed the 
next year) especially interesting is 
that in spite of all his praise of France 
and of Paine, his skepticism about the 
achievements of the ‘Glorious Revolu- 


* ‘Albanicus,‘ Letters on the Impolicy of 
a Standing Army, in Time of Peace (London, 
1793), p. 25. A copy of this pamphlet is in 
the Harvard College Library. 

”‘Albanicus,’ Letters on the Impolicy, 
P- 54: 
™ See ‘Albanicus,’ ‘Novum Organum Po- 
liticum — Being an Attempt to Show that 
the Aera of Scientific Government Is Ar- 
rived,’ Bee, VII (29 February 1792), 312- 
319; and Buchan, Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the 
Poet Thomson (London, 1792), pp- xxxiii- 
xxxiv. The latter work was the second of a 
projected series of biographies of eminent 
Scotsmen. The first, An Account of the 
Life, Writings, and Inventions of Jobn 
Napier, of Merchiston (Perth, 1787), was 
written by Buchan in association with Walter 
Minto. 
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tion’ of 1688,8? and his demands for a 
speedy reform of Parliament, Buchan 
there draws a very clear distinction 
between the ‘people’ and the ‘mob.’ 
On the one hand, he bitterly resented 
— and egregiously misinterpreted — 
Burke’s allusion to the people (among 
whom the Earl included himself) as a 
herd of swine;** on the other, he pro- 
posed the establishment of a militia to 
include ‘all men of property,’ powerful 
enough to repress vile mobs engaged 
in ‘the democratic mischief of trans- 
ferring property.’ ** The Earl of Bu- 
chan remained a Whig for a’ that! 
By 1794 the excesses of the French 
Revolution had caught up with him 
and he saw the people of France sunk 
‘in a depth of distress that has no par- 
allel in the history of past ages.’ ** In 
May of that year he wrote Daniel 
Stuart, then Secretary of the Society 
of the Friends of the People, that he 
was unwilling to lend his name to the 
Society, ‘when I cannot see that the 
remedies proposed for a political evil 
are equal to the cure of the political 
disease.’ ** : 


“He approvingly quotes Lord Moles- 
worth’s statement that ‘all we pretend to by 
the late Revolution, bought at so great an 
expence, was to be as we were, and that 
every man should have his own again, the 
effecting of which may be called a piece of 
good luck, which is the best that can be said 
of it’; Buchan, Letters on the Impolicy, p. 
33- 
™ Letters on the Impolicy, p. 25; compare 
Burke’s prophecy in Reflections on the 
French Rosshatlan: ‘Learning will be cast 
into the mire, and trodden down under the 
hoofs of a swinish multitude.’ 

“Letters on the Impolicy, p. 81. 

“Considerations on the Importance of 
Reciprocal Friendship and Connection be- 
tween the Old and the New World, Bee, 
XVIII (1 grey 1794), 331- 

“Buchan to Stuart, 17 May 1794; auto- 
graph letter in the possession of Mr Wil- 
marth S. Lewis, Farmington, Connecticut, 
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Disillusionment with the French 
Revolution was by no means an un- 
common phenomenon in the seven- 
teen nineties. Within two years Daniel 
Stuart himself was to become the edi- 
tor of a Tory newspaper. And, in a 
sense, it may seem surprising that, 
given his impulsive personality, Buchan 
did not similarly gravitate toward the 
right. What saved him from doing so 
was, in part, his long-standing admira- 
tion for the United States, in whose 
fortunes and statesmen he continued 
to take a benevolent interest. 

We have already seen that he looked 
upon Washington as his cousin;** and 
Benjamin Franklin had once saved his 
life with medical advice.** Thus he 
had personal as well as political mo- 
tives for his cordiality. In 1791 he sent 
Washington a box made of the oak 
that had sheltered Sir William Wallace 
after the battle of Falkirk, with the 
request that it be left, on Washington’s 
decease, to the person in the United 
States most worthy to receive it in the 


by whose permission it is quoted here. In 
the same letter Buchan “ae that when his 
brother Thomas Erskine first + i 
ropose him as an honorary member 
boctety he refused to give his approval. 
Nevertheless, ory record « the institu- 
tional meeting of the Friends of the People, 
11 April 1792 (Political Papers, ed. Christo- 

yvill, III, 131), Buchan’s name stands 
at the very head of the list of non-resident 
members. And Sir Gilbert Elliott, in a let- 
ter to Elliott of 17 May 1792 (Life 
and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliott, First Earl 
of Minto, ed. Countess of Minto, London, 
1874, II, 26), states that the Earl of Buchan 
has a member of one of the reform- 
ing societies. 

“For the validity of the claim see Notes 
and Queries, 6th Ser., VIII (21 July 1883), 
52, where the relationship is called ‘about 
as tangible as the shadow of a shade.’ 

“Buchan to Franklin, 18 Feb 1783, 
in The Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. 
John Bigelow (New York, 1904), X, 82-83. 
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owner’s opinion.*® Some correspond- 
ence ensued (which Buchan was never 
tired of quoting at length) and in 
1793 Washington suggested Buchan 
to Jefferson as a prospective member 
of the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia.*° The Earl himself inherited 
his box from his ‘cousin,’ since Wash- 
ington did not feel competent to pick 
a recipient in the United States. 

After Washington’s death, Buchan 
transferred his affections to Jefferson, 
whom he presented, in 1803, with a 
copy of his biography of Fletcher and 
Thomson in order to ‘defeat, as far as 
my opinion could, the prejudices con- 
ceived against Mr. Jefferson on both 
sides of the Atlantic.’ 4? In his letter 
of thanks Jefferson congratulated Bu- 
chan on his courage in continuing to 
advocate his principles ‘in the weak- 
ened condition of English Whigism 
[sic] at this day.’ * 

Actually, Buchan took little active 
interest in politics after the turn of the 
century. However, he continued his 
annual Washington’s Birthday addres- 
ses to Americans residing in Edinburgh 


“Buchan to Washington, 28 June 1791; 
quoted in The Earl of Buchan’s Address to 
the Americans at Edinburgh on Wasbing- 
ton’s Birth-day, February 22d, 1811 (Edin- 
burgh, 1811), p. 16. 

“ Washington to Jefferson, 31 December 
1793, in The Writings of George Washing- 
ton, ed. John C. Fitzpatrick (Washington, 
D. C., 1931-44), XXXII, 221. 

“ Washington’s will, 9 July 1799; Writ- 
ings of Washington, XXXIII, 285. At 
Buchan’s invitation Washington had his 
portrait painted 2. Archibald Robertson, 
and sent it to the Earl in 1793. For the his- 
tory of the portrait and its present where- 
abouts see The Times, 8 August 1951. 

“Buchan, Address to the Americans, p. 
18. 
“ Jefferson to Buchan, 1o July 1803, in 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
Andrew A. Lipscomb (Washington, 1905), 
X, 400. 
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at least until 1817,** and when he came 
to write his autobiographical note of 
1813, he referred readers interested in 
the political motives which had guided 
him to his correspondence with the 
Reverend Christopher Wyvill and to 
that biography of Fletcher and Thom- 
son which contained his radical senti- 
ments of 1792.4 

Thus it was no diehard Tory who 
kicked the Edinburgh Review out of 
his house after ‘Don Cevallos.” And 
this makes the survival of the anecdote 
peculiarly fitting. For while it is true 
that the most dramatic effect of the 
article was its impact on Tories like 
Sir Walter Scott, which made it, so to 
speak, the midwife of the Quarterly, 
its effect on the main body of the 
Whigs (whose cause the Edinburgh 
Review was presumed to further) was 
perhaps even more significant. A let- 
ter from Brougham, its chief author, 
throws some light on this: 


In 1808, Cevallos on Spain and the war 
generally first made us conspicuous as 
Liberals, and called the Quarterly into 
existence in three months, an event sure 
to happen as soon as we took a bold line. 
But that very article, I can assure you, 
offended Lord Grey and Holland House 
as much as it did the Tories.** 


This was true in Edinburgh as well 
as in London: 


The last review—about Cevallos— 
has given infinite offence here, but in 


“For the text of his address that year 
see Thomas Constable, Constable and His 
Literary Correspondents (Edinburgh, 1873), 
I, 523-526. 

“ Douglas, Peerage of Scotland, I, 280. 

“ Brougham to Napier, 27 October 1839, 
in Selections from the Correspondence of the 
Late Macvey Napier Esq. ed. Macvey 
Napier (London, 1879), pp. 308-309. 
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Edinburgh I learn that both friends and 
foes are offended.*? 


Why was this so? Scott put his finger 
on an important part of the explana- 
tion when he wrote Murray: 


The last No: of the Edinr. Review has 
given disgust beyond measure owing to 
the tone of the article on Cevallos.** 


The tone as much as the substance was 
bound to offend. Whigs and Tories 
alike rejoiced in the successess of the 
Spanish patriots. But while the Whigs 
were not likely to be unduly exercised 
over the article’s suggestion that if 
the Spaniards wanted a new monarch, 
‘a new stock’ could ‘be brought from 
Germany for a breed,’ * they could 
not be expected to show similar equa- 
nimity when praise was bestowed upon 
the lower orders in this fashion: 


The bulk, the mass of the people, — nay 
the very odious, many-headed beast, the 
multitude — the mob itself — alone, un- 
called, or unaided by the higher classes, 
—§in despite of these higher classes, and 
in direct opposition to them, as well as 
to the enemy whom they so vilely joined, 
—raised up the standard of insurrec- 
tion,—bore it through massacre and 
through victory, until it chased the usur- 
per away, and waved over his deserted 
courts.5° 


“Brougham to Grey, 2 December 1808, 
in Brougham, Life and Times, l, 420. 

“Scott to Murray, 15 November 1808, 
in The Letters of Sir Waiter Scott, ed. Sir 
H. J. C. Grierson (London, 1932-37), Il, 75. 

“ Edinburgh Review, XII] (1808), 221. 
Buchan, however, must have regarded this 
phrase as a personal insult, since for many 
years he had carried on what was on his side 
a paternally benevolent correspondence 
with his ‘cousin’ George III and with other 
members of the Royal Family. For ex- 
tracts from these letters see Fergusson, Henry 
Erskine, pp. 493-501. 

” Edinburgh Review, XIll, 220. 
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The use of the word ‘mob’ in any but 
a pejorative sense had an unaccustomed 
and unwelcome sound for Whiggish 
ears. 

It is quite apparent that these fiery 
phrases were the work of Brougham, 
who was never averse to shocking 
either friend or foe. They are cer- 
tainly not typical of the generally 
moderate line hitherto taken by Jef- 
frey, who wrote some of the less 
spectacular parts of the ‘Cevallos’ ar- 
ticle. These are really of more funda- 
mental importance than the shocking 
phrases: Jeffrey and his friends hoped 
that the revolt of the Spanish patriots 
would finally wipe out the bad mem- 
ories of the French Revolution from 
the minds of the English middle and 
upper classes. 

One major theme that runs through 
the Edinburgh Review from the time 
of its founding, in 1802, to the time of 
the ‘Don Cevallos’ number is the at- 
tempt to convince its readers that 
they must not let their political views 
become prey to pathological fears of 
Jacobinism. The Spanish revolt, di- 
rected against the common enemy, and 
thus, unlike the French Revolution, 
posing no potential threat to the safety 
of England, was expected to serve as 
a cure for these fears. It was in this 
vein that Francis Horner, co-founder 
of the Edinburgh Review and one of 
the more prominent younger Whigs 
in Parliament, commented upon it: 


What a triumph for the principles of 
liberty is this revolution in Spain, and its 
extensive influence upon the present and 
future fortunes of the world! It may 
even make those principles be felt and 
regarded by men of property and edu- 
cation in this country, and deliver them 
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from the suspicion and derision to which 
they are at present exposed.5! 


And this is the keynote of the famous 
article: 

. we can once more utter the words 
liberty and people, without starting at 
the echo of our own voices, or looking 
round the chamber for some spy or 
officer of the government.®? 


The authors go on to hope for a re- 
currence of ‘wholesome popular feel- 
ings’ and to anticipate a state of public 
opinion which will view ‘radical im- 
provements in our constitution’ with- 
out horror. Indeed, they announce 
that the hour of constitutional free- 
dom is about to strike. 

Lord Grey and his supporters doubt- 
less agreed with much of this. But 
more than ten years had passed since 
the defeat of their motion for parlia- 
mentary reform in 1797 which had 
led to their temporary secession from 
Parliament. Since then, many of them, 
including Grey, had grown lukewarm 
on the subject and were no longer in 
a mood for ‘radical improvements in 
our constitution.’ = It was the same 


"Horner to Murray, 27 October 1808, 
in Memoi?s and Correspondence of Francis 
Horner, I, 435. 

" Edinburgh Review, XIll, 222. 

“For an excellent discussion of Whig 
attitudes to reform in this period see Michael 
Roberts, The Whig Party, 1807-1812 (Lon- 
don, 1939), pp. 172-302. 
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Edinburgh Review which, having sung 
only fifteen months earlier the praises 
of a balanced constitution in the lan- 
guage and the spirit of the mid-eight- 
eenth century,** now found itself for 
the first time in the position of ‘radi- 
calizer’ of the Whig party. 

In this process of radicalization the 
Review was to play an important, 
though not a consistent part. Its 
founders and guiding spirits, in spite 
of all their hesitations and inconsist- 
encies, nevertheless represented a new 
type of middle-class Whiggism and in- 
habited a world of ideas that came to 
differ more and more from that which 
had inspired Grey and his aristocratic 
friends to found the Society of the 
Friends of the People. 

Whether the Earl of Buchan en- 
gaged in long and serious reflections 
of this kind before delivering his fa- 
mous kick may well be doubted. He 
was enough of an eccentric to have 
taken his punitive action from some 
whim of his own, though, as we have 
seen, the ‘Cevallos’ article certainly 
provided him with sufficient provoca- 
tion. His kick symbolized a significant 
aspect of the contemporary political 
scene: what more can we ask from a 
historical anecdote? 

Joun Ciive 


“ Edinburgh Review, X (1807), 386-421. 
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The First Edition of Walton’s Life of Herbert 


[ees have been several at- 
tempts to describe the true 
and complete first edition of 
Walton’s Life of Herbert, 1670.1 The 
problems have always been recog- 
nized: what type-pages had the printer 
on the press to print the first sheet and 
the last half-sheet and in what order 
were these type-pages locked into the 
formes? Two title-pages are involved: 
one without and one with a paragraph 
about the inclusion of Herbert’s let- 
ters. The Grolier and Pforzheimer 
catalogues call for two original blank 
leaves at the end, but both of these 
descriptions apparently rest on the 
Lefferts, now the Pforzheimer copy; 
and these two blank leaves, upon re- 
examination, prove not to be original. 
Geoffrey Keynes’s copy, which he de- 
scribes as in a contemporary binding, 
has the shorter title-page at the be- 
ginning and the longer one bound be- 
tween I8 and K1, though he conjec- 
tures, rightly as we shall see, that it 
may have been imposed with sheet K. 
Butt describes copies with only the 
shorter title-page, copies with only 
the longer title-page, and copies with 
both title-pages (the shorter being at- 
tached as an extra leaf). His belief 


*See in particular the Grolier Catalogue 
of Original and Early Editions of . . . Eng- 
lish Writers from Wither to Prior (New 
York, 1905), Ill, 198 (No. 954); J. E. Butt, 
‘A Bibliography of Izaak Walton’s Lives, 
Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings 
and Papers, Il (1930), 335-336 (Nos. 8a and 
8b); Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of 
Dr Jobn Donne, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1932), 
pp. 93-94 (No. 60); the Pforzheimer Cata- 
ogue of English Books and Manuscripts 
1475-1700 (New York, 1940), III, 1090-1091 
(No. 1055). 


was that the first copies issued had 
only the shorter title-page, that the 
mention of the letters was an after- 
thought, that the next copies had both 
titles, and that finally the longer title- 
page was substituted in the first sheet. 
The C. W. Clark copy, which has 
recently come into my library, and a 
copy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Library, purchased from B. J. 
Beyer in 1940, seem to clear up these 
difficulties. There can be no doubt 
that the pairs of leaves Ai and A8 and 
Ki and Kg are conjugate. I submit the 
following collation as a description of 
a complete first edition of the work as 
it left the printer’s hands. Apparently 
there was no clear instruction to the 
binder. The longer title-page gives a 
more complete description of the book 
and was evidently intended as a cancel 
for the shorter title-page. Appearing 
as it does at the end of the book where 
advertisements usually are found, it 
was in most cases discarded entirely. It 
has been preserved in only a small pro- 
portion of the copies known today, 
and in an extremely few copies has it 
been retained as the fourth leaf of 
sheet K, where it was certainly 
printed. In the Pickering-Bishop 
Gott-G. H. Palmer copy at Harvard ? 


*This copy is otherwise remarkable be- 
cause it contains at the end a sheet, signed 
A, of advertisement of ‘Books Sold by Dor- 
man Newman, at the King’s Arms in the 
Poultrey.’ Evidently Newman was one of 
the booksellers who acquired copies for sale 
from Marriot. The dating of this advertise- 
ment offers difficulties, for it lists certain 
works, as for instance James Janeway’s 
Token for Children, which may have been 
printed as early as 1670-71 but of which no 
copies can be traced. This Harvard copy is 
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it occurs between the portrait and the 
shorter title, which latter, however, 
is inserted on a stub, whereas the 
longer title, which in that position 
must be the inserted one, reveals no 
stub or other sign of insertion. 


COLLATION 


The shorter title-page, printed on 
Azr: 


THE / LIFE / OF / Mr. GEORGE 
HERBERT. / [rule] / WRITTEN / 
By Izaack [sic] Walton. / [rule] / 
Wisdom of Solom. 4. 10. / He pleased 
God, and was beloved of / him: so that 
whereas he lived among / sinners, he 
translated him. / [rule] / LONDON, 
/ Printed by Tho: Newcomb, for 
Richard / Marriott, sold by most 
Book- / sellers. M.DC.LXX. / [the 
whole within a double rectangle] 


The longer (cancel) title-page, print- 
ed on Kar: 

THE LIFE / OF / Mr. GEORGE 
HERBERT. / [rule] / Written by 
Izaack [sic] Walton. / [rule] / To 
which are added some / LETTERS / 
Written by / Mr. George Herbert, at 
his being in / Cambridge: with others 
also of interest because Pickering inserted in 
it the only oe manuscript, believed to 


be holograph, of Herbert’s epigram ‘Dum 
petit Infantem.’ 
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to his Mother, / the Lady Magdalen 
Herbert: Written / by John Donne, 
afterwards Dean of St. / Pauls. / 
[rule] / Wisdom of Solom. 4. 10. / He 
pleased God, and was beloved of him: 
/ so that whereas he lived among sin- 
ners, / he translated him. / [rule] / 
LONDON, / Printed by Tho: New- 
comb, for Rich: Marriott, / Sold by 
most Booksellers. M.DC.LXX. / 


Collation: A-I®, K* (K3 blank; A3 and 
H3 are missigned Az and F3). 76 
leaves. Octavo. In some copies (as in 
the Clark) page 142 is misnumbered 


241. 


Contents: Arr, blank; Arv, engraved 
frontispiece portrait of Herbert by R. 
White; Azr, title-page, as above; Azv, 
imprimatur, dated 21 April 1670; 
A3r-Asr, commendatory verses, 
signed ‘Sam: Woodforde.’; Asv—A6v, 
introduction; A7r—H2v, text; H3r- 
H4r, regarding Mrs Herbert; H4v, 
blank; Hsr, divisional title-page for 
the letters, with imprint as in the 
shorter title-page, except for ‘Sold’ 
instead of ‘sold’; Hsv, blank; H6r- 
Krv, text of the letters; Kz, poem by 
Crashaw; K3, blank; K4r, cancel title- 
page, as above; K4v, imprimatur, as 
above. 

Louis H. Stver ° 


A Fanny Brawne Letter of 1848 


A MONG Fred Holland Day’s 
manuscripts and notes in the 
Keats .Collection of the Har- 

vard College Library there is a photo- 

graph of a fragmentary letter written 
by Fanny Brawne Lindon, once Keats’s 


fiancée, in 1848. The fragment ap- 


parently consisted of a folded leaf, 
four pages, of which the upper half of 
page 1 and page 2 was torn off, while 
pages 3 and 4 were intact. In a blank 
space in the middle of page 4 Sir 
Charles Dilke wrote, ‘Signed Frances 
Lindon & dated Nov! 1848,’ but evi- 











Notes 


dently both signature and date were 
missing when around 1889-90 Sir 
Charles permitted Day to make the 
photograph. The original letter ought 
to be, and perhaps is, in the Keats Mu- 
seum at the Hampstead Public Library, 
but it is not mentioned in any of the 
publications of that library nor have 
inquiries made there elicited any in- 
formation of its present whereabouts. 
Internal evidence, as well as Sir 
Charles’s note, suggests that the per- 
son addressed was Mrs Charles Went- 
worth Dilke. The letter deserves to 
be known because of the new and 
favorable light it throws on Mrs Lin- 
don. Among other things she mentions 
R. M. Milnes’s recently published mem- 
oir of Keats, says directly that her 
husband knew nothing of her earlier 
romance and engagement till around 
1840, makes interesting comments on 
her contributions to Medwin’s biog- 
raphy of Shelley, and refers to various 
other people who in one way or an- 
other were connected with Keats or 
the Lindons. She shows the intelli- 
gence, discrimination, and good sense 
distinguishing the letters that, as Fanny 
Brawne, she had written to Fanny 
Keats a quarter of a century earlier, 
plus, of course, an added maturity. 


.. for a visit...I am sorry M* 
Di[l}ke does not edit it. I often think I 
trace his hand in certain parts. It is a 
delightful paper! & that I repeat when- 
ever I get hold of it. Only think of 
Fanny Hoods quarrel with her Aunts 
and that neither you nor I can get hold 
of the cause. Perhaps it is about M= 
Dore. Fanny, like most young people, 
would be very warm in defence of a 


*Presumably the Athenaeum, which 
Dilke had once edited, and to which he 
contributed a valuable series of articles be- 
ginning in July, 1848. 
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friend. To do M® Hood justice, | must 
say, when she defended M® Dore . . .? 
[Page 2] you must not be surprised at 
MF Lindons mentioning the “memoirs” ® 
He has a very imperfect idea of the real 
case. Perbaps thinks bis wife bad an ad- 
mirer, the more. He never would have 
heard of it, had it not happened about 
seven or eight years ago, he noticed the 
portrait in your room; and asked who it 
was. As you hesitated in answering, he 
felt puzzled & I, to prevent awkward mis- 
takes in future, when we got home ex- 
plained as much as was necessary. As to 
Capt Medwin, when we first went to 
Heidelberg, he by [Page 3] chance 
stumbled on the Shakespeare with M! 


*Fanny Hood (later Mrs J. S. Broderip) 
with her brother Tom published in 1860 a 
two-volume biography of her father, the 
ot Memorials of Thomas Hood. 

His Daughter. With a Preface and Notes 
by His Son. Her ‘quarrel’ was presumab 
with her Reynolds aunts: Mariane, Mrs H. 
G. Green (1798-1874); Eliza, Mrs George 

re (1799-ca. 1870); Charlotte (1802- 
1884). From the Memorials, Il, 33, 35, 36, 
60, 160, though Mrs Dore is coyly disguised 

as ‘Mrs. D—,’ it is clear that she was a 
friend whom the Hoods had made during 
their stay in Ostend from June, 1837 to 
August, 1840. Writing from Scotland to 
his wife in ber, 1843, Hood (Alexan- 
der Elliot, Hood in Scotland, Dundee, 1885, 
pp- 142, 144 f.) mentions ‘dear Mrs Dore’ 
and sends her ‘my kind love.’ (For some of 
this information I am indebted ‘to Dr Alvin 
Whitley.) 

Incidentally, Thomas Hood seems to have 
met the Lindons (whose name was originally 
Lindo) abroad. Writing from Coblenz to 
Dilke on or just after 12 January 1836 
(Letters of Thomas Hood, ed. L. A. Mar- 
chand, New Brunswick, N. J., 1945, p. 76), 
he remarks: “The Lindos are in fortune’s 
round about too. She forgot part of her 
commission so we had a postscript package 
— containing the favour of your two packs 
of English cards.’ Mrs Lindon may also be 
the ‘Mrs. L.’ Hood mentioned in an earlier 
letter of January, 1836 (p. 28). 

* Milnes’s Life, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains, of Jobn Keats was announced in the 
Athenaeum, 5 August 1848, p. 761, as ‘Just 
published.’ 
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Keats name written in it.t As he is al- 
ways on the hunt for literary prey, he 
occasionally asked me questions but it 
was not till M= Shelly’s life of Shelly 
fell into my hands that we at all entered 
into the subject. I was much shocked at 
a letter written by a M' Finch which she, 
very unnecessarily published. it gave 
an account of the last few weeks of poor 
Keats life that I wondered M* Severn 
did not contradict. I shewed Captain 
Medwin the letter in my possession 
which gave such a different picture of 
what passed & he asked me to let him 
publish it. I was not aware that any 
legal objection existed or I should not 
have let him have it. Ne ether dees There 
would be no other as it only does Mr 
Severn credit & he has been anxious 
himself to bring it forward. As this is 
the case, & he must have guessed from 
whom the extract (it was no more) from 
his letter was obtained. I think that 
which he wrote to Capt. Medwin quite 
uncalled for. At the same time, I should 
be sorry for any ill feeling to exist be- 
tween myself & M! Severn, whose kind- 
ness I have always appreciated. —so if 
you have an opportunity, you may just 
say, I am sorry I did not know of his 
legal rights. While on the subject I must 
tell you, I in no way brought myself in, 
to Captain Med®, but spoke of that 
letter and another as having been ad- 
dressed to my mother, which they were.5 


“Now in the Keats Museum. It is the 
1808 facsimile of the First Folio, 1623, bear- 
ing Keats’s signature with the date 1817 and 
the inscription ‘To F. B. 1820.’ See G. C. 
Williamson, The Keats Letters, Papers, and 
Other Relics Forming the Dilke Bequest in 
the Hampstead Public Library (London, 
1914), p. 22, and Caroline F, E. Spurgeon, 
Keats’s Shakespeare (London, 1928), pp. 42, 
53- 

*In Essays, Letters from Abroad, Trans- 
lations and Fragments, by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (London, 1840), II, 294-296 nn., Mrs 
Shelley published a letter (misdated 13 
January 1821) from John Gisborne to Shelley 
and herself which quotes an account by 
Robert Finch (see Elizabeth Nitchie, The 
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Altogether I [Page 4] reflected after- 
wards whether it had seemed odd & that 
I might have given a strange impression 
of my Mothers having such an intimacy 
with a young man.* But cunning Mr de 
Crespigny 7 was not to be taken in, & 


Reverend Colonel Finch, New York, 1940) 
of Keats’s last days. The so-called Colonel 
gave a lurid story of Keats, whose ions 
were so violent ‘that he might be judged in- 
sane.’ To Mrs Lindon, Finch’s letter seemed 
‘calculated to give a very false idea of 
Keats,’ and the better to contradict it she 
permitted Thomas Medwin to read letters 
written to her mother by Keats on 24 Octo- 
ber 1820 (The Letters of Jobn Keats, ed. M. 
B. Forman, London, 1947, pp. 522 f.), and 
by Severn on 21 February 1821 (see William 
S , Lhe Life and Letters of Joseph Sev- 
ern, London, 1892, pp. 89 f., who prints the 
letter and dates it February 12 and 14). 
Medwin printed several sentences from the 
first and very long extracts from the second 
in The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1847 
(ed. H. B. Forman, London, 1913, pp. 299- 
301), referring (pp. 294, 296) to Fann 
Lindon as ‘a lady who knew him well, 
better indeed than any other individual out 
of his own family,’ ‘my kind correspondent.’ 
For the second letter of Severn to Mrs 
Brawne (11 Ja 1821) to which Mrs 
Lindon refers see H. E. Rollins, The Keats 
Circle (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), I, 187-195. 
*Two or three words in this sentence 
following ‘Mothers’ are not entirely legible 
in the phot h, so the reading is in 
ona.” P ye 
"Caroline de Crespigny, though now 
forgotten, is an interesting addition to the 
Medwin-Dilke-Lindon circle. The daughter 
of Henry Bathurst (1744-1837), Bishop of 
Norwich, she made an unfortunate marriage. 
Her brother Henry, Archdeacon of Norwich 
(Memoirs of the Late Dr. Henry Bathurst, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, London, 1837, I, 
293 f.), describes her as ‘a young woman of 
great personal and intellectual endowments,’ 
but sadly tells how ‘in 1828 the violent . . . 
disagreeable publicity of the Rev. H. De 
Crepigny [sic], the Bishop’s son-in-law, 
harassed’ the Bishop, while ‘the distressing 
state’ of De Crespigny’s finances harassed 
him even more. By 1830 Caroline had four 
sons, and to her the Bishop willed ‘some- 
what more than £4000’ (Memoirs, I, 300, II, 
100). 
The onl 
seen are 


editions of her works that I have 
y Souvenir or Poems . . . with 
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asked Mr Lindon, on his next visit, whether 
MI: Keats had been an admirer of M= 
Lindon’s— and he, taken by surprise, 
knew just enough to answer yes. If 
Medwin had known that I possessed the 
Cenci by Shelly marked with many of 
Keats notes ® he would have been miser- 
able till he got it, but I kept that and 
others out of his way. The greater part 
of his information he got out of the ‘In- 
dicator’ ® and perhaps from Shelly for 


Translations &c. (London and Heidelberg, 
1844); and A Vision of Great Men, with 
Other Poems and Translations from the 
Poetesses of Germany (London and Heidel- 
berg, 1848); but she also translated Ernst C. 
F. Schulze’s The Enchanted Rose (London, 
1844). In Medwin’s Nugae (Heidelberg, 
1836) there are translations (pp. 7, 35, 37, 42 
f.) from poems in her Vision of Great Men 
and others (pp. 8, 18, 22, 29, 30 f., 38, 41, 44 
f.) from her My Souvenir, as well as several 
untranslated English poems by her (pp. 62, 
65 f., 81-83). She is featured elsewhere in 
Medwin’s book, as in German poems ad- 
dressed to her by Justinus Kerner (pp. 34, 
36). Caroline was a bluestocking and some- 
thing of a linguist in Anglo-German society, 
but she missed her chance of immortality 
by failing to write poems on Keats or Fanny 
Lindon. She did print verses (My Souvenir, 
bP. 19-21) ‘On Hearing of the Death of My 

iece Rosa Bathurst, Drowned in the Tiber 
— Aged Seventeen, a cause célébre, on 
which see the Countess of Blessington, The 
Idler in Italy (Philadelphia, 1839), Il, 185 f. 
Furthermore, the ented mystery of the 
disappearance of Caroline’s brother and 
Rosa’s father, Benjamin Bathurst (1784-1809), 
envoy to the court of Vienna, has agitated 
writers from 1809 almost to the present 
day; see Sir John Hall, ‘The Strange Story 
of Mr Bathurst,’ in his Four Famous Mys- 
teries (London, 1922), pp. 34-86. 

* The book seems to be unknown today. 

* Medwin quotes (pp. 298 f.) the glow- 
ing farewell to Keats that Leigh Hunt pub- 
ished in his Indicator, 20 September 1820, 
pp- 399 f., and mentions (pp. 305 f.) Hunt’s 
extracts from The Cap Bells in the issue 
for 23 August 1820, pp. 367 f. 
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he mentions several things I did not 
know myself. [Signed Frances Lindon 
& dated Nov! 1848.] 2° 

Inspired by your journey to Boulogne, 
I wrote to M® Robinson; a great exer- 
tion for me, as she owed me a letter. I 
am afraid, poor thing, she is in a very 
bad state of health. It is the same com- 
plaint that her mother died of. She men- 
tioned your visit with great delight. 

So John Braine is dead! He never suc- 
ceeded in life as I expected, and it 
puzzles me. He had every requisite, 
talent, perseverance, impudence to push. 
Perhaps he was too selfish — yet that is 
the very thing some people get on by.!! 
I read in the paper that George had failed 
for £360,000, a very decent smash. it was 
mentioned that he had returned from 
India two years before with £200,000." 
Only think of . . . 


Hyper E. Rotiiws 


*In the hand of Sir Charles Dilke; the 
brackets are not in the original. 

“™ The Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 
1848 (n. s., XXX, 551), notes: ‘Sept. 26. At 
Buckfast Abbey, Devonshire, the Rev. Jobn 
Braine, M. A. eldest son of the late John 
Smith Braine, esq. of Her Majesty’s Naval 
Office, Somerset House. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1832.’ 
When Braine entered Trinity in 1823, he 
gave his age as 18 (W. W. R. Ball and J. A. 
Venn, Admissions to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge, 1911, IV, 223). 

* The context suggests George T. Braine 
(ca. 1785-ca. 1850), one of three Georges 
reported as bankrupt in 1847-48. My friendly 
student, Mr David B. Green, has further 
found that Braine’s bankruptcy was the re- 
sult of the Indian panic of 1847-48, and that 
he was later able to pay his debts in full. 
See David Morier Evans, The Commercial 
Crisis, 1847-1848, 2nd ed. (London, 1849), 
p- 123, Appendix, pp. xxx-xxxiii, cii, and The 
Times, 27 November 1848, p. 3. 
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The Theodore Roosevelt Collection at Harvard 


tion in the Harvard College Li- 

brary has been that centering 
about the life and works of Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, In steady use since its 
arrival in Cambridge, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Collection has recently been 
the object of new interest, attendant 
upon the editing and publication of 
Roosevelt’s Letters, described in the 
note following this. 

The collection and the editorial 
project both owe their existence to the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, in 
New York; and an atmosphere of com- 
mon interest and mutual cooperation 
has prevailed during the several years 
of coexistence. The editors of the 
Letters, working nearby in Cam- 
bridge, have leaned heavily on the 
published and unpublished resources 
of the collection; and in return have 
contributed many cheerful favors from 
their expert knowledge, also agreeing 
that the Harvard Library should be the 
guardian and repository of the impor- 
tant files of microfilm letters that have 
been gathered by the editors from 
widely varied sources. 

As already noted, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Collection came to Harvard 
in 1943. Before then it had been main- 
tained at Roosevelt House, 28 East 
zoth Street, New York City, by 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
which was formed in 1920. With Her- 
mann Hagedorn, ’o7, as director and 
secretary of the Association then as 
now, the collection was first built up 
under the librarianship of R. W. G. 
Vail, now director of the New-York 


My, INCE 1943 an important collec- 


Historical Society. In 1928 Mr Vail 
was succeeded at Roosevelt House by 
his assistant, Miss Nora E. Cordingley, 
who had been associated with the col- 
lection from its earliest days. In 1943 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association 
eased itself of a growing burden and 
assured the collection’s continued use 
by presenting it to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Miss Cordingley accompanied 
the collection to Harvard and re- 
mained as its custodian until her sud- 
den death this spring. 

In printed materials alone, the gift 
brought to Harvard a total of 10,633 
items. These included books by and 
about Theodore Roosevelt gathered 
on the most comprehensive basis, sup- 
plemented by books covering the 
broad background of American his- 
tory from 1880 to 1920, with special 
attention to the Spanish-American 
War and the Panama Canal, Objec- 
tivity had prompted a special effort to 
include critical and hostile studies 
along with the most fervid eulogies. In 
addition to the needs of the student, 
the interests of the collector received 
full consideration, as evidenced by a 
paper read by Miss Cordingley before 
the Bibliographical Society of America 
in 1945.2 

Provision was made to keep the 
books and pamphlets, without change 
of arrangement, in a part of the Wi- 
dener stacks where they form an island 
in the appropriate American history 


*Extreme Rarities in the Published 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XXXIX (1945), 20-50. 
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(or ‘US’) classification. Close by is 
the locked Roosevelt Study, housing 
materials inappropriate for the open 
shelves, some of which will be men- 
tioned below. Separated from the 
printed matter, in a remote and hidden 
gallery on Widener’s top floor, are 
some 40-odd cases and cabinets con- 
taining about 2,500 political cartoons 
including 500 originals, and over 5,000 
mounted and classified photographs. 
Some things, chiefly manuscripts, have 
been housed in the protection of the 
Houghton Library. A few manu- 
scripts and association pieces remain as 
part of the permanent exhibitions at 
Roosevelt House in New York. 

After incorporation of the collection 
into the Harvard Library had been 
practically completed, Miss Cording- 
ley reported that it included ‘titles, 
editions, and impressions new to Wid- 
ener: by Theodore Roosevelt, 675; 
by others, 1,730; total, 2,405.’ Eventu- 


ally about 350 books directly relating 
to Theodore Roosevelt and his admin- 
istration were transferred from other 
parts of Widener to the new ‘Roose- 
velt’ classification as their logical place. 
Within the past year the printed ma- 


terials have reached about 
items. 

Not all of these are represented in 
the two principal Widener catalogues; 
about 5,000 pieces are covered only in 
the 60-tray Theodore Roosevelt cata- 
logue which came to Harvard with 
the collection and is at present located 
in the Widener public catalogue room. 
These include multiple editions of cer- 
tain works by Theodore Roosevelt, 
the existence of which is at least sug- 
gested by reference cards in the two 
principal catalogues. Likewise limited 
to the Theodore Roosevelt catalogue 


12,000 
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are the large number of magazine 
articles, photostatic excerpts, and ephe- 
mera which add so greatly to the 
special usefulness and flexibility of the 
collection. Many hundreds of such 
items have been individually treated 
on a scale which would be plainly 
impossible as a general practice. In 
addition to separate analysis in the 
Theodore Roosevelt catalogue, with its 
uniquely specialized subject headings, 
they have been individually bound as 
separates and are so classified on the 
shelves. 

The cataloguing and shelf arrange- 
ment together give quick access to de- 
tailed information on varied aspects 
of the Roosevelt career, for which 
tedious searching in periodical indexes 
and bibliographies would ordinarily 
be nec The classification 
scheme, devised by Miss Cordingley, 
is so ‘close’ as to provide some 200 
distinct topical or chronological group- 
ings on the shelves, exclusive of the 
blocks of numbers assigned to the files 
of mounted photographs and cartoons. 

With respect to primary research 
materials, the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation early established a policy 
against straining its resources to pur- 
chase manuscripts on any large scale. 
Nonetheless, partly through the in- 
terest of the Association’s friends and 
partly from other sources, the Hough- 
ton Library now holds certain files of 
correspondence, literary manuscripts, 
and association items, including a series 
of youthful journals showing Roose- 
velt’s precocious interest in natural 
history. These manuscript holdings are 
added to from time to time by mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt family or by 
purchase. 

Appropriately enough, the chief 
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‘papers’ from the files of the twenty- 
fifth (or twenty-sixth) president were 
left to the Library of Congress, where 
they have been available in the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts. Looking toward 
eventual publication of the Roosevelt 
letters among other publishing pro- 
jects, officers of the Association began 
before World War II to order micro- 
films of certain series of these letters. 
As described in the following note, 
the complete record of Roosevelt’s 
outgoing correspondence was eventu- 
ally filmed, much of it from old- 
fashioned letter-books, but the post- 
presidential section mainly from de- 
teriorating carbon copies whose pres- 
ervation and sorting caused some 
delay. Deposit of these films at Har- 
vard and the easy accessibility of a 
microfilm reader in the Roosevelt 
Study have greatly increased the col- 
lection’s importance for research from 
primary sources. 

The collection includes some 150 
‘official’ scrapbooks of newspaper clip- 
pings kept by Roosevelt intimates or 
staff from his college days through 
his presidency, as well as less personal 
scrapbooks and clipping collections of 
widely varying value kept in profusion 
by a public which was absorbed in 
any or all phases of his military and 
political career. There are the notes 
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and manuscripts of several of the 
Roosevelt biographers or associates. 
Especially interesting as primary 
sources are the extensive original rec- 
ords of the Progressive Party in 1912 
and 1916, received from the estate of 
the one-time treasurer. 

With the collection, and suggesting 
its richness in at least one aspect, is 
Mr Vail’s manuscript bibliography of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s published writ- 
ings. A by-product of the prodigious 
Vail collecting in the early years, it 
extends to well over 5,000 5 x 8 cards 
containing fullest bibliographical de- 
tail, much of which could not be 
rediscovered at the present day. This 
unique record, which is within meas- 
urable distance of being up-to-date, 
remains unpublished. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association 
continues to add materials of interest, 
and contributes an annual fund for 
further acquisitions by the Harvard 
Library staff. The scope of the col- 
lection, the zeal of those who have 
been associated with it, and finally its 
generous transfer to a center of schol- 
arship have all reflected the Associa- 
tion’s purpose: to promote the study 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s contribution 
to his time and the dissemination of 
his ideals. 

Tuomas LITTLE 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt 


ning, the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation appointed an editor to 
prepare the letters of Theodore Roose- 
velt for publication. Two years later 
the editorial staff was increased to five. 


1c 1946, after several years of plan- 


It now includes seven full-time and 
two part-time workers. The work of 
the group is supported by a grant from 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
In 1948, the Harvard University Press 
assured publication by agreeing to 
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underwrite production costs. The 
first fruits, two volumes, of the col- 
lective effort appeared in April, 1951; 
two more will follow this autumn. 
Volumes five and six are at the print- 
er’s, and work was begun this summer 
on volume seven. One more volume 
is planned to conclude the edition. 
The first task was to assemble in one 
place all the available letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. There have now been 
gathered together, after a search 
through almost 160 public and private 
collections, microfilms of about 125,000 
letters. These microfilms have been 
placed in the Widener Library as part 
of Harvard’s Theodore Roosevelt 
Collection.’ It is from this assemblage 
of microfilm that the staff preparing 
the letters for publication works. The 
procedure thus far has been as follows. 
A preliminary examination of the 
microfilm is made to eliminate trivia 
and duplicative material. This prelim- 
inary screening was conducted, from 
March 1946 until March 1951, by 
Miss Nora Cordingley, custodian of 
the Harvard Collection. Since this 
spring Thomas Little, Miss Cording- 
ley’s successor, has continued the 
work, Letters selected by this screen- 
ing are then printed off in enlarged 
form by the photographic department 
in Widener and sent to the editorial 
offices in the Hayden Memorial Li- 
brary at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. A word of appreciation 
should be given here to the members 
of the photographic department for 
the promptness, efficiency, and econ- 
omy of their indispensable contribu- 
tion. By working directly from these 
prints the editorial staff has been able 


*For an account of this collection see pp. 
376-378 above. 
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to reduce greatly expenditure of time 
and money in preparing the material 
for the printer. 

From the prints sent to M. I. T. the 
final selection is made of the letters to 
be published. Elsewhere the criteria 
for selection have been set forth in con- 
siderable detail; ? there is no need to 
repeat here our bases for judgment. 
Suffice it to say that the reduction of 
material by the dual screening process 
is about 12 to 1. In other words, about 
10,000 letters will be published. It may 
also be added here that, in the opinion 
of the editors, these 10,000 letters rep- 
resent all that could profitably be 
drawn from the assemblage of material 
and, in the opinion of some perhaps 
shortwinded readers, rather more than 
all that is necessary for anyone to 
know about Theodore Roosevelt. 

The final selection of the letters to 
be published is made by the three his- 
torians in the group. Having made 
their selection they proceed as best 
they may to embellish the selected 
residue with editorial comments of 
their own. These comments are based 
upon research in secondary works, 
newspapers, periodicals, reference 
works, and manuscript collections. The 
research work has been enormously 
facilitated by the officers of the Har- 
vard and M.LT. libraries. From the 
holdings of these two institutions the 
staff has been permitted to build up, 
on a long-term loan basis, a library of 
its own in the editorial offices. Neither 
the generosity nor the magnitude of 
this contribution can be adequately 
suggested. To have ready at hand, for 
instance, the Congressional Record, 
the Federal Register, the records of 


*See The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951- _—+), I, xvii-~xix. 
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Congressional hearings, biographical 
dictionaries, and local and state his- 
tories, as well as the significant second- 
ary works in appropriate fields, has 
been a daily satisfaction. The existence 
of this library has not only saved 
much time but has rendered much 
more palatable the often wearisome 
pursuit of Fact. Anyone who has spent 
long hours tramping the corridors of 
a stack or who has had lifelong diffi- 
culty in understanding or accommo- 
dating to the necessary regulations of 
a large library will appreciate how 
much it has meant to have many of the 
required books and papers in a room 
of one’s own. 

One aspect of this editorial library 
deserves special attention. One of the 
most imperative needs was for a com- 
plete file of a Washington newspaper 
during the years in which Roosevelt 
was president. No such file existed in 
Boston. With the aid of Vernon Tate, 
the Director of Libraries at M. I. T., 
an arrangement was concluded with 
the Library of Congress whereby the 
staff obtained on temporary loan a 
microfilm record of the Washington 
Star from 1901 to 1909. This arrange- 
ment, apparently the first of its kind, 
was of such obvious advantage to the 
undertaking that I trust others will be 
able to make similar arrangements in 
the future. 

After the historians have completed 
their research and added their foot- 
notes (clipped to the prints), the let- 
ters are turned over to the editorial side 
of the house for preparation in final 
form for the printer. At least fifteen 
separate operations are involved in this 
process: placing letters in correct 
order, verifying dates and places of 
origin, typing footnotes, checking cita- 
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tions, epitomizing letters for the staff’s 
card file, correcting the spelling errors 
of Roosevelt’s secretaries, applying the 
rules of style that the historians, in the 
frenzy of creation, have inevitably 
violated — and so forth. Many of these 
operations are performed twice, by 
different people, to reduce the inci- 
dence of error. The editorial group 
also has charge of the galley and page 
proofs returning from the printer. 
Both proofs are read aloud by two 
readers. 

I have described these strictly edi- 
torial procedures at perhaps undue 
length because they have to do with 
what is one of our main preoccupa- 
tions. The elimination of error from 
a work of this kind requires, appar- 
ently, even a higher order of divinity 
than does the capacity of forgiveness. 
Over the years we have devised pro- 
cedures to reduce the incidence of 
error, but we have not eliminated in- 
accuracy. It is there and will be there, 
unhappily, in each volume. We can 
only hope that mistakes will not ap- 
pear at any time in sufficient quantity 
to shake the confidence of the scholar 
in the general reliability of the work; 
and we solace ourselves with the 
thought that at the worst our finished 
product will give some pleasure — has 
already — to those who derive a kind 
of rapture from pursuing the trail of 
error across the printed page. 

This brief description will, I trust, 
give some indication of how we col- 
lectively proceed. In conclusion, I 
should like to say a word or two to the 
librarians who may read this. The 
members of the editorial staff owe 
great debts of gratitude to various 
institutions and agencies: the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association, initiating 
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agency for the project and source of 
its principal support; the administra- 
tion of M. I. T., which has made im- 
pressive contributions in terms of 
space, equipment, and reduced teach- 
ing loads; the officers of the Harvard 
University Press, who have acted at 
all times to encourage and facilitate 
our undertaking and who have given 
our labors a permanent habitation in 
the bound volumes. But in our day- 
to-day work our dependence has natu- 
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rally been principally upon the libraries 
and librarians, and of these primarily 
upon the libraries and librarians of 
Harvard and M.1I. T. We are all grate- 
ful for the opportunity to render 
thanks here to these institutions and 
their staffs for the constant care and 
thoughtfulness that have so greatly 
lessened the inevitable pain in such a 
venture and so positively contributed 
to the equally inevitable pleasures. 


Extinc E. Morison 


The Collections of W. Cameron Forbes 


ITHIN the past year the 
Harvard libraries and mu- 
seums have been consider- 


ably enriched by materials from the 
collections of W. Cameron Forbes, 
grandson of John Murray Forbes and 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston mer- 
chant, and former Governor-General 
of the Philippines and Ambassador to 
Japan. Mr Forbes, who graduated from 
Harvard in 1892, has been a frequent 
donor to the University Library. But 
with the closing of his house in Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, he has turned 
over to the University the buildings 
themselves, together with his extensive 
collections of books, manuscripts, and 
museum objects, reflecting his interest 
in a wide range of fields. A consider- 
able portion of the manuscripts and 
printed items together furnish materi- 
als basic to any study of the Philip- 
pines. With real understanding of 
library needs, Mr Forbes has not 
required that the collection be kept 
intact.’ The ensuing description, there- 


*Essays might be written — indeed, have 
been — on the perennial embarrassment suf- 


fore, is arranged in part in accordance 
with the divisions of the Harvard li- 
braries to which the materials have 
been sent. Ian Thom, before leaving 
Widener for the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, did much of the pre- 
liminary sorting and distribution; a 
memorandum prepared by him has 
been of help in recording the disposi- 
tion of this large and important gift. 

The most significant parts of the col- 
lection, from the standpoint of the 
events in which Mr Forbes partici- 
pated, are his files of correspondence 
and his journals; these have been placed 
in the Houghton Library. Because of 
the responsible positions which he has 
held, Mr Forbes early made it his prac- 
tice to preserve copies of his outgoing 
fered by large libraries, in administration, 
housing, and use, through the enforced exist- 
ence of little enclaves within their bounda- 
ries. There are situations where the establish- 
ment or tion of such Monacos and 
San Marinos may be entirely appropriate, but 
officers of libraries universally appreciate the 
opportunity to consult with prospective don- 
ors regarding the most effective means of 
integrating a particular collection with the 
general one. 
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correspondence, and to record in jour- 
nal-form his impressions of events as 
they occurred. This was in part a mat- 
ter of protection, so that an accurate 
account of what was said and done 
would be available, but it has also re- 
sulted in primary source materials for 
historians interested in those affairs 
with which Mr Forbes has been con- 
nected. The outgoing correspondence 
fills nearly one hundred volumes, ex- 
tending from 1904 to 1946. Especially 
significant letters, or ones which were 
confidential at the time of writing, 
have been segregated in seven volumes. 
In the main, only the more important 
incoming letters have been given to the 
Library for preservation. Mr Forbes 
has had occasion to correspond with 
many persons prominent in public life, 
in this country, England, China, Japan, 
and the Philippines. Most of his own 
letters, together with the more signifi- 
cant ones he received, are summarized 
on cards in calendar fashion; inter- 
spersed through the file are cards 
recording important events in Mr 
Forbes’s life. 

The journals and collections of doc- 
uments in manuscript form are partic- 
ularly numerous for Mr Forbes’s years 
in the Philippines. It was in 1904 that 
President Roosevelt appointed him to 
a vacancy on the Philippine Commis- 
sion, with the portfolio of Commerce 
and Police. He became Vice-Governor 
in 1908, and in 1909 President Taft ap- 
pointed him Governor-General, a posi- 
tion which he held until his resignation 
in 1913. President Hoover called upon 
him, together with Leonard Wood, to 
study the situation in the Islands in 
1921. A copy of the journals for the 
period 1904-13 was presented to the 
Harvard Library in 1930, with provi- 
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sion that it should not be used publicly 
until ten years after the donor’s death. 
Additional copies of this valuable rec- 
ord, with an extension, indexed, com- 
ing down to 1946, were received with 
the present collection. The series of 
bound documents in manuscript form 
are also essential to a study of the Phil- 
ippines during this period. Political 
documents fill twenty-one volumes, 
executive, five, departmental, two, and 
personal, fifteen. There are further 
unbound manuscripts, such as those 
relating to prison reform, in which Mr 
Forbes was particularly interested. A 
journal of the Wood-Forbes mission 
has also been preserved. These manu- 
scripts formed the basis for Mr 
Forbes’s own study, The Philippine Is- 
lands, published in two volumes in 
1928, with a revision in 1945.7 

It is appropriate to describe here 
other materials relating to the Philip- 
pines in the collection. Also destined 
for Houghton are extensive scrapbooks 
of clippings, continued long after Mr 
Forbes resigned as Governor-General. 
Some eight hundred non-official mon- 
ographs and two thousand government 
documents were received; such as 
were already in the Harvard libraries 
were turned over, at Mr Forbes’s re- 
quest, to the embassy in Manila. A 
framed collection of paper money is- 
sued during Governor Forbes’s ad- 
ministration is now in Baker Library. 
Photographs of Philippine personages, 

*In the foreword to The Philippine Is- 
lands the author states: ‘During his nearly ten 
years of service with the Philippine govern- 
ment he made a practice of preserving sig- 
nificant clippings and having copies made of 
the most important documents that reached 
his eye, and these, classified, annotated, and 
indexed, together with copious journals and 


correspondence, form much of the basis of 
this work.’ 
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of life in the Islands, and of official oc- 
casions in which Governor Forbes par- 
ticipated are part of the photograph 
collection in the Winsor Memorial 
Map Room in Widener. A large num- 
ber of tribal and archaeological objects 
have been placed in the Peabody Mu- 
seum. Some of these items will be 
described in more detail below, but 
enough has been said to indicate the 
value of the collection as a whole to 
the historian of the Philippine Islands. 
Since 1904 Mr Forbes has been a care- 
ful observer of, and on many occasions 
an active participant in, events in the 
Islands; and at all times he has been a 
discerning collector of records illumi- 
nating those events. 

Other manuscripts to be placed in 
the Houghton Library include addi- 
tional journals, describing trips to 
Venezuela in 1921, to Central America 
in 1933, and to Spain in 1938. Similar 
material exists for Mr Forbes’s services 
as Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission for the Study of Conditions in 
Haiti (1930), and as Chairman of the 
American Economic Mission to the 
Far East (1935). There are several 
typed copies of his diary kept when 
Ambassador to Japan, from 1930 to 
1932. Non-governmental activities of 
Mr Forbes are represented by collec- 
tions of papers relating to the Carnegie 
Institution, of which he has been trus- 
tee, the Hampton Institute, the Elec- 
tors of the Hall of Fame, under the 
auspices of New York University, and 
the National Foreign Trade Council. 
Most of these date from the 1920’s and 
1930's, when Mr Forbes found it pos- 
sible to assume many trusteeships and 
directorships. Finally, there are manu- 
script versions of some of Mr Forbes’s 
own publications, such as A Letter to 
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an Undergraduate (1904) and The 
Romance of Business (1921), and rec- 
ords of the sale of As To Polo, which 
has appeared in several editions since 
the first of 1911. 

A sizable segment of business manu- 
scripts has gone to Baker Library; 
many of these relate to the China 
Trade carried on by the Forbes family 
in the mid-nineteenth century. There 
is a scattering of account books, but 
the letters to and from John Murray 
Forbes, Ralph Bennet Forbes, and Paul 
S. Forbes, one or another of them in 
China for considerable periods of time, 
will be of most interest. Earlier ma- 
terials include papers of John Murray 
Forbes, the elder, who was U. S. Con- 
sul at Hamburg and Copenhagen, 
1801-19, and U. S. Agent at Buenos 
Aires, 1819-31. A whole case of pa- 
pers relates to claims against the gov- 
ernments of Chile and Peru arising 
from the capture of goods and monies 
from the Ship Macedonian in 1819 and 
1821. There are business papers of 
W. Cameron Forbes as well; these in- 
clude records of his receivership of the 
Brazil Railway Company, from 1914 to 
1919, and a volume of letters relating 
to the firm of Stone and Webster, from 
1892 to 1901. 

The general collection of books re- 
ceived in the gift from Mr Forbes 
numbers some eight thousand volumes. 
In letters to the Director of the Uni- 
versity Library Mr Forbes has told 
how these volumes were housed at 
Thomasville, Georgia, Naushon Island, 
and Norwood, Massachusetts, and how 
he was wont to place his signature in 
the front and, when he had finished a 
volume, his initials at the end. In a 
memorandum of 28 June 1941, Mr 
Forbes lists some of the subjects cov- 
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ered by his collection. These included 
a selection of books for a colonial ad- 
ministrator, brought together when he 
went to the Philippines; Chinese and 
Japanese materials, stemming from his 
interests in these areas and the years 
when he was Ambassador to Japan; 
books relating to Haiti; biographies, 
especially of American and British po- 
litical and literary figures; the history 
of the United States and Great Britain; 
poetry and drama; Carnegie Institution 
publications; a French library, pur- 
chased for him by a savant in France; 
school books; autographed books; and 
recent fiction. A further survey shows 
a number of titles on the Civil War, 
World War I, transportation, the 
writings of political economists and 
statesmen, and large sets of British and 
American authors. 

Two categories of books deserve 
special mention. The field of sports is 
well represented by titles on horses 
and horse breeding, polo, football, and 
yacht racing. Mr Forbes’s interest in 
natural history, especially ornithology, 
is reflected in several important items 
which have gone to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology Library. Num- 
bered among them is Richard C. 
McGregor’s A Manual of Philippine 
Birds, 1909, with manuscript notes by 
Mr Forbes. 

In addition to the photographs re- 
lating to the Philippines added to the 
collection in the Map Room there are 
others for Japan, China, Formosa, and 
other regions of the Far East. The 
Harvard University Archives received 
pictures of Class reunions at Norwood, 
of the house itself, and of Harvard 
football teams. The last-named reflect 
Mr Forbes’s interest in football and his 
service as coach of the Harvard team 
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in 1897 and 1898. Additional photo- 
graphs and albums, many of a personal 
nature, are in the Houghton Library 
and the Peabody Museum. 

The tribal objects sent to the Pea- 
body Museum belong for the most part 
to recent periods. They were acquired 
by Mr Forbes, through gift or pur- 
chase, during his many trips to the Far 
East. There are examples of pottery, 
baskets, weapons, masks, and other 
products native to the Philippines, the 
Malay Peninsula, Indo-China, and 
Burma. These objects have not been 
sorted as yet, and it is not possible at 
present to say what their final disposi- 
tion will be. 

Many medals, coins, and swords 
were gifts presented to Mr Forbes. 
Two such objects, of interest because 
of their association, are in the Hough- 
ton Library. One, a map of the Philip- 
pines, on which the roads constructed 
during Governor Forbes’s administra- 
tion are outlined in precious stones, 
was given to him by his friends ‘in ap- 
preciation of his genius for administra- 
tion and his untiring labors for the ad- 
vancement of the economic develop- 
ment of the Islands.’ The other is the 
Aguinaldo dagger; it was given to Mr 
Forbes by his friend, General Emilio 
Aguinaldo, once the leader of the Phil- 
ippine insurrectionists. Another asso- 
ciation item, also in Houghton, is the 
set of maps used by General Pershing 
in planning the battles of St Mihiel and 
the Argonne forest, with notes by 
General Pershing. 

It might have seemed desirable, in 
view of the presence of so many per- 
sonal mementos, to keep the entire col- 
lection together, but this was not a 
practicable course, nor did Mr Forbes 
wish it. As it is—and Mr Forbes 
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would probably be the first to demur 
— these materials, especially the manu- 
scripts, once they are finally arranged, 
will provide excellent sources for an 
account of his career. The significance 
of that portion of the collection relat- 
ing to the Philippines for any study of 
the Islands during the present century 
has already been mentioned. Some fu- 
ture user of a picture in the Map Room 
or the Archives, of an account book or 


business record in Baker Library, or of 
a book on birds in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology may also have 
occasion to be grateful to Mr Forbes. 
There can be no question of the grati- 
tude of the College, for which, as Mr 
Forbes wrote in a letter to the Director 
of the Library, he has always had an 
unbounded affection and loyalty. 


Rosert W. Lovett 


News of the Libraries 


RENOVATION OF THE 
WIDENER BUILDING 


ITH the opening of Lamont 

\ ," | Library the Widener build- 

ing was relieved of many of 
its services to the Harvard undergradu- 
ate, and the administration of the Col- 
lege Library could then turn to im- 
proving Widener, a building that has 
never been entirely satisfactory, and a 
building that had fallen below the 
standard at which most other buildings 
of the University have been main- 
tained. The intensive discussions that 
have been held and the detailed plans 
that have been worked out in the past 
two and a half years have resulted in a 
renovation program of two parts. 

The first part is a plan to combine 
the official and public catalogues on 
the first floor of the building, to bring 
the circulation desk down to that floor, 
and to reassign the work and study 
areas of a large part of the building. 
This part of the program was discussed 
in Mr Metcalf’s article in the Winter 
1950 issue of the BULLETIN; a decision 
regarding its execution will probably 
be forthcoming this autumn. The sec- 


ond part of the program is the physical 
improvement of Widener, and in Feb- 
ruary 1951 the Corporation granted 
over $300,000 for this purpose in ful- 
fillment of its acknowlegment of re- 
sponsibility to put the building in good 
working condition upon turning the 
College Library over to the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences in July 1949. The 
following work has been done this past 
summer, or is to be completed during 
the next few months. 

The periodical room has been ex- 
panded into the west end of the main 
reading room so that nearly all periodi- 
cals can be shelved on open display. 
Two new floor cases form large al- 
coves in which new leather chairs have 
been placed. The stairs from the top 
floor to the second floor and from the 
first to the ground floor have had abra- 
sive non-skid edges inserted and bronze 
hand rails installed to provide the de- 
gree of safety required by state law. 
Hand rails have also been placed on the 
sides and down the middle of the main 
stairway. The Winsor Memorial Map 
Room on the top floor has been en- 
larged to provide more storage space. 
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A faculty study and a seminar room 
are to be made on this floor of what 
was the Poetry Room, now located in 
Lamont. Fluorescent lights have been 
placed throughout the top floor of the 
building. New fixtures placed above 
the skylight are to be used to light the 
main reading room. And fluorescent 
lighting has been placed in most of the 
stalls and studies in the building. On 
the second, third, and fourth (C, B, 
and A) of the ten stack levels, there are 
to be placed about four dozen new 
stalls for graduate students, and twelve 
radiators to heat these areas. 

On the first floor, the catalogue de- 
partment and order department rooms 
have had new lighting. The book 
shelves in the union catalogue room 
have been removed, and some of them 
installed in the order department room. 
Subsequent to this, the union catalogue 
cases were relocated so as to show the 
space allotment in the proposed com- 
bined catalogue. The general arrange- 
ment is of four alcoves and a large 
open space toward the east end of the 
room where tables for twenty-four 
readers have been placed. The cases 
now run around the walls and in front 
of two of the windows. As an experi- 
ment to see what better use may be 
made of catalogue room floor space a 
new consultation table, wider and 
higher than usual, has been placed in 
one alcove. On the ground floor, the 
three large work rooms have been ren- 
ovated, and a new tile floor has been 
laid in the lobby where the old one 
was worn into valleys. Exhaust fans 
have been placed in the three rooms 
which are behind the main stairs, as 
well as in the photographic depart- 
ment’s dark room. 

During the winter the freight ele- 
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vator will be replaced by an automatic 
freight-and-passenger elevator, the 
Massachusetts Avenue elevator will be 
replaced, and three other elevators in 
the building will be thoroughly over- 
hauled. Finally, the roof is to be re- 
paired as required. (Contrary to ear- 
lier fears, it has been determined that 
replacement of the whole roof is un- 
necessary.) 

The carrying out of these various 
undertakings has been proceeding sat- 
isfactorily; and such changes as have 
been completed have already made the 
building more useful and comfortable 
for both patrons and staff. 


THE EMILY DICKINSON 
ROOM 


HE Emily Dickinson Room, 

placed on the top floor of the 

Houghton Library, was o- 

pened at Commencement 1951. Its de- 

sign and installation were made possible 

by a committee consisting of Mrs Rob- 

ert Woods Bliss, Mrs Theodora V. W. 

Ward, and Messrs John P. Coolidge, 

’35, Parkman D. Howe, ’11, William A. 
Jackson, and John S. Thacher. 

The room, shown in the accompany- 
ing plate, is not a replica of an actual 
room, but is designed to harmonize 
with the books, furniture, and mem- 
orabilia of Emily Dickinson formerly 
in the Amherst house and here per- 
manently exhibited. Among the ob- 
jects of furniture are to be seen the 
bureau in which her poetical manu- 
scripts were found after her death 
(and where they have again been 
placed), the small table on which she 
wrote, the piano at which she learned 
music. On the walls are the family 
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portraits by Otis A. Bullard,’ a water- 
color done by her mother, the picture 
of Windsor Castle which hung in her 
bedroom, and the sampler which fam- 
ily tradition attributes to her working. 
Here too are her teacup, her shawl, and 
articles of her jewelry. The bookcase 
filling the lower wall to the left con- 
tains all the books found in the Am- 
herst house published prior to her 
death and judged to have any possible 
connection with her; among these are 
a number of important volumes bear- 
ing her annotations — such as Bibles, 
and works of Shakespeare, Emerson, 
the Brontés, and George Eliot — as 
well as many volumes presented to her 
and with her name inscribed. 
Manuscripts, books, furniture, and 
memorabilia all form part of the Dick- 
inson collection presented to Harvard 
in 1950 by Gilbert H. Montague, ’o1, 
in memory of his wife Amy Angell 
Collier Montague. With the manu- 
scripts in the room have been placed 
original letters of Emily Dickinson to 


the Holland family presented by Mrs 
Ward. ; 


EXHIBITIONS 


JULY 1950-JUNE 1951 
HE following list records a 
selection of exhibitions held 


| in various Harvard libraries 


during the year 1 July 1950 to 30 June 
1951: 
Wiener Lisrary 
Main Halls 
The Lure and Romance of the Sea in 
Book and Picture 


*To be the subject of a separate note in 
the next issue of the Harvarp Lisrary But- 
LETIN. 
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Famous Theories of Famous Mathema- 
ticians of the Past 

Three Designers of the Contemporary 
Theatre: Robert Edmond Jones, 
Class of 1910; Donald Oenslager, 
Class of 1925; Lee Simonson, Class 
of 1909 

Portuguese and Brazilian Books in 
Honor of the International Col- 
loquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies 

Some Christmas Literature 

Winter in New England 

John James Audubon, 1785-1851 

The Paris Stage in Retrospect: An Ex- 
hibition Commemorating the zoooth 
Anniversary of the City of Paris 

Jack B. Yeats— Manuscripts and Il- 
lustrated Books 

The Development of Knowledge of 
Blood Represented by Manuscripts 
and by Selected Books Published 
from 1490 to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (sponsored by the University 
Library, the Committee on Higher 
Degrees in the History of Science, 
and the University Laboratory of 
Physical Chemistry Related to Medi- 
cine and Public Health) 

The Harvard Anniversary Classes 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible, 1456; First Four 
Folios of Shakespeare (throughout) 

Caxton; Johnson Dictionary; Costumes 

Bindings; William Blake; Costumes 

Robert Louis Stevenson Centennial 

Christmas Cards 1927 through 1949 

Christmas Books 

Robert Burns; the Cruikshanks 

Headdresses; Centennials 

Portraits; Centennials 

Wild Flowers of North America 

Sources of Shakespeare’s Plays 
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The Stage 

Sports and Amusements 

Caxton; Early Printed Books; Carica- 
tures and Costumes 


Hovucuton Lisrary 
Exhibition Room 

A Selection of Books and Manuscripts, 
Chiefly from the Department of 
Graphic Arts and the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Displaying 
the Art of Entomological Illustra- 
tion 1400-1800 

An Exhibition in Honor of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Danish-American Diplomatic Re- 
lations 

Modern English and American Letter- 
ing and Calligraphy 

An Exhibition of the Works of Sir 
Max Beerbohm 

Lafcadio Hearn, 1850-1904: An Exhi- 
bition Signalizing the Presentation 
by Edward Laroque Tinker of a 
Collection of Manuscripts, First 
Editions, and Memorabilia 

An_ Exhibition of Bibliographical 
Books and Manuscripts in Honor of 
the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica 

Emily Dickinson: A Selection of Books 
and Papers Now in the Harvard 
College Library, Mainly through the 
Gift of Gilbert Holland Montague, 


"ol 


Keats Room 


Letters and Prints Illustrative of a 
Walking Tour Made by John Keats 
in the North of England and Scot- 
land in the Summer of 1818 

A Selection from a Series of Thirty- 
four Autograph Letters, the Cor- 
respondence of John Keats and B. R. 
Haydon, Recently Acquired 
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Manuscripts and Pictures Relating to 
Keats’s Journey to Italy and Death 
in Rome, 23 February 1821 

Letters and Poems of John Keats 
Written in the Spring of 1819 


Ground Floor Hall 


Manuscripts of Emily Dickinson 

Some Aspects of Christmas in Seven- 
teenth-Century England 

Title-Pages of the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies 

Japanese Bird-Scrolls 


Graphic Arts Room 


An Exhibit of Some Materials Used in 
Bookbinding 

Six Famous Examples of Early Illus- 
tration 

Title-Pages of the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies 

Some Outstanding Manuscripts Be- 
longing to the Department of 
Graphic Arts 

The Seasons: Calendars and Almanacs 

Persian Manuscripts 

Recent Accessions 

Two Great Baroque Books: Pompa 
introitus Ferdinandi, 1641; Medailles 
du régne de Louis le Grand, 1702 


LAMONT LIBRARY 
Main Corridors 


Three Stage Designers 
Harvard As It Was 

The Class of 1901 

The Class of 1921 

Office of Student Placement 
Harvard Crimson Photographs 
315 Photographs 

United Nations Council 
World Federalists 

Lowell House Music Society 
Harvard Dramatic Society 
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Robert Frost 
Wallace Stevens 


Poetry Room 


Poems of Ralph Hodgson 

Manuscripts of Richard Wilbur’s 
Poe 

Poems Illustrated by Jack B. Yeats 

Exhibition of Books and Manuscripts 
by Richard Eberhart 

Manuscripts of Adrienne Cecil Rich 


Baker LisrRARY 

Recent Foreign Additions to Baker 
Library 

The Motion Picture Industry 

Famous Trains (from the Railway and 
Locomotive Historical Society Col- 
lection) 

The History of Transportation by Air 

European and American Anniversary 
Publications 

Early Trades, Tradesmen, and Ped- 
dlers 

Business Leaders Past and Present 

Government Regulation of Business 
in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries 

Railroad and Canal Money 

American Paper Currency 

Social Security Plans in the United 
States and Great Britain 

High Lights in the History of English 
and American Trade Unions 

The Division of Labor 

The South Sea Bubble and Other 
Speculative Manias: The Bancroft 
Collection 

The First Check and the First English 
Banker 

Paper Money from the Ming Period in 
China 

Two Illustrated Ship’s Logs 

Nineteenth-Century Christmas Cards 
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Recent Publications of the Business 
Historical Society 

Early Chinese Coins 

The Medici Manuscripts Recently Ac- 
quired by Baker Library 

Spanish, Russian, Chinese, and German 
Playing Cards from the Collection 
of Arthur H. Cole 

Recent Acquisitions of the Kress Li- 
brary: The Wallich Collection 

The Harvard Business School in the 
News (current) 

The Harvard Business Review 

Fifty Years of Motion Picture Adver- 
using 

United States Economic Cooperation 

Administration Contest Posters 


Law Scuoort Lisrary 
Treasure Room 


History of the Harvard Law School, 
1817-1895 

Law Books Printed by Richard Pyn- 
son, 1492-1529 

Manuscripts and Printed Books of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici 

The First Constitutions of States Ad- 
mitted to the United States after 
1850 

Law Books Printed by Richard Tottell 

Early American Treatises on Law 

Early English Manuscripts and Printed 
Books 


Menpicat Scuoot Lisrary 


George Richards Minot, a Memorial 
Exhibition 

Books, Bibliographical Material, and 
Instruments Pertaining to Riggs 
Disease (Dental School Library) 

The Class of 1911 

New Books 
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ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 
Display of Books on Albert Schweitzer 
Faculty Owned and Annotated Greek 
Testaments from President Increase 
Mather to Dean W. L. Sperry 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Committee on the Library 
of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, as appointed for one 
year from 1 July 1951, consists of the 
following Professors: Keyes D. Met- 
calf (Bibliography), chairman, Stuart 
P. Atkins (German), Sterling Dow 
(Archaeology), William Y. Elliott 
(History and Political Science), Wil- 
liam C. Greene (Greek and Latin), 
Seymour E. Harris (Economics), Wil- 
liam A. Jackson (Bibliography), Perry 
G. E. Miller (American Literature), 
Norman F. Ramsey (Physics), Hyder 
E. Rollins (English), Alfred S. Romer 
(Zoology), and Donald C. Williams 
(Philosophy ). 


PERSONNEL 


OUGLAS Wallace Bryant, 
recently appointed Adminis- 


trative Assistant Librarian in 
the College Library and Member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, is ex- 
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pected to assume his duties in April 
1952. After service in the general li- 
brary, University of Michigan, the 
Clements Library, and the Detroit 
Public Library, Mr Bryant became As- 
sistant Librarian and Lecturer on Li- 
brarianship at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1946. Since 1949 
he has been on leave of absence from 
California to serve as Director of 
Libraries of the United States Infor- 
mation Service, American Embassy, 
London. At Harvard he will serve as 
assistant to the Librarian in an admin- 
istrative Capacity. 

Other appointments recently voted 
by the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, with the consent of the 
Board of Overseers, include: 

Bartol Brinkler, Assistant in charge 
of Subject Cataloguing, Harvard 
College Library 

Charles R. Gredler, Slavic Cata- 
loguer, Harvard College Library. 

Ian W. Thom, Administrative As- 
sistant in the Catalogue Department of 
the College Library, resigned as of 30 
April 1951, to become Head of the 
Processing Department, Northwestern 
University Library. 














List of Contributors 
Jean Seznec, Marshal Foch Professor of French Literature in the University 
of Oxford and Fellow of All Souls College 
Roscor Pounp, University Professor, Emeritus, Harvard University 
M. A. DeWo tre Howe, Boston, Massachusetts 
G. W. Corrrett, Jr, Editor in the Harvard University Library 


Wii A. Jackson, Professor of Bibliography and Assistant Librarian of 


the College Library in charge of the Houghton Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


A. E. Gatiatin, New York City 


L. M. O iver, Assistant to the Librarian in the Houghton Library, Harvard 
University 


Joun Cuive, Teaching Fellow in History, Harvard University 
Louis H. Sttver, Chicago, Illinois 
Hyper E. Rois, Gurney Professor of English Literature, Harvard University 


Tuomas Litre, Custodian of the Theodore Roosevelt Collection and Member 
of the Catalogue Department, Harvard College Library 


Extine E. Morison, Associate Professor of History, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Editor, The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt 


Rosert W. Lovett, Head of the Manuscript Division, Baker Library, Harvard 
University 
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